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BLESSED ASSURANCE 


I SOLD funeral insurance to North Carolina black people. I my- 

self am not black. Like everybody else who was alive fifty-nine 
years ago, I was so young then, you know? I still feel bad about 
what went on. My wife says: telling somebody might help. Here 
lately, worry over this takes a percentage of my sleep right off the 
top. —So I'm telling you, okay? 

See, I only did it to put myself through college. I knew it wasn't 
right. But my parents worked the swing shift at the cotton mill. 
We went through everything they earned before they earned it. 
I grew up in one of those employee row-houses. Our place stood 
near the cotton loading-ramp. Our shrubs were always tagged 
with fluff blown off stacked bales. My room's windowscreens 
looked flannel as my kiddie pajamas. Mornings, the view might 
show six white windblown hunks, big as cakes. You didn't under- 
stand you'd steadily breathed such fibers—not till, like Dad, you 
started coughing at age forty and died at fifty-one. —I had to earn 
everything myself. First I tried peddling the Book of Knowledge. 
Seemed like a good thing to sell. 
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I attended every single training session. This sharp salesman 
showed us how to let the “T” volume fall open at the Taj Mahal. 
Our company had spent a little extra on that full-page picture. In 
a living room the size of a shipping crate, I stood before my seated 
parents. I practiced. They nodded. I still remember, "One flick 
of the finger takes us from ‘Rome’ to . . . 'Rockets'!" —Before I 
hiked off with my wares, Mom would pack a bag lunch then wave 
from our fuzzy porch, “Jerry? say ‘Please’ and “Thank you very 
much,’ They like that.” 


OTHER SALESKIDS owned cars. I had to walk from house to 
house lugging my sample kit: 26 letters’ worth of knowledge gets 
heavy pretty fast. My arms and back grew stronger but my spirits 
sort of caved in. Our salesmanager assigned me to the Mill dis- 
trict—he claimed I had inside ties. The only thing worse than 
facing strangers door-to-door is finding people vou know there. 

Grnning, they'd ask me in. Mill employees opened their ice- 
boxes, brought me good things. I chattered my whole memorized 
routine. Neighbors acted proud of me. But I felt like a circus dog 
and some stuffy teacher, mixed. Like a crook. When I finished, 
my hosts sighed, said this book-set sure sounded great. Then they 
admitted what we'd all known all along: they just couldn't afford 
it. I'd spent forty minutes ignoring this. They looked troubled as 
I backed out, smiling. “Hey,” I called. “It’s copacetic, really. 
You'll save for the downpayment. You'll get Knowledge on time— 
it'll mean more to you." Then I knocked at the next door. I stood 
praying for an empty house. 

One day I came trudging over the Mill's suspension bridge— 
the weight of world knowledge was giving me a hernia. My third 
week of no-sales. One middle class kid had already won a trip 
to Mexico. "This boy's going places," our salesmanager said. 
“Whereas Jerry's going home and napping every afternoon, right, 
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Jer?" I threw my whole kit in the river. The case flew open. Out 
volumes shot: Cat through Graph. Uterine through Xanadu. 
All human learning (illustrated) lay sogged and ruined on the 
rocks below. And I loved it. I stayed to watch the current wash 
every book over the dam that ran the cotton mill that made the 
cloth that fattened accounts of the owners who'd kept my parents 
broke and wheezy forty years. Bye bye, Knowledge. I couldn't af- 
ford it. 


(In HERE, I tried selling a vegetable shredder. “Make a rose out 
of a radish and in no time.” This is all I'll say about those two 
weeks of bloody fingertips and living off my demonstration salads.) 


HERE comes Funeral Insurance. OK, I answered an ad. The 
head honcho says, “Son, I’m not promising you the moon." T 
loved him for that. He was so sad you had to trust him. On his 
desk, a photo of one pale disappointed-looking wife. There were 
six pictures of two kids shown being sweet but runty at three dif- 
ferent ages in three different ways. I felt for the guy. 

He kept his shoes propped on a dented desk. A bronze plaque 
there spelled Windlass Insurance for Funerary Eventualities, 
Cleveland. My new boss flashed me a non-personal salesman wink, 
he offered me a snort of whiskey from his pint bottle. I said No. 
I was under legal age. With Sam's legs crossed, with his eyes roam- 
ing the ceiling's waterstains, he rocked back and told. Admitting 
everything, his voice grew both more pained and more upbeat. 

“Black people come from Africa. No news, right? But all Afri- 
cans are big on funerals. It's how your dying tribe-people announce 
the respect they deserve in their next life, see? I’m not buying into 
this, understand—just laying out why a person who's got no din- 
ner will cough up fifty cents to three bucks per Saturday for a 
flashy coffin and last party. 
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“Now, times, you might get to feeling—nice boy like you, col- 
lege material—like maybe you're stealing from them. You take 
that attitude, you'll wind up like . . . like me, —No, you've got 
to accept how another type of person believes. Especially when 
there's such a profit in it. And remember, Our Founder was a 
black man. Richest colored family in Ohio, I'm told. — Plus, for 
all we know, they could be right, Jerry. If there is the so-called 
next world, they'll turn up in it, brass bands to announce them. 
And us poor white guys who sold them the tickets, we'll be deep- 
fat-frying underneath forever. That'd sure get a person's attention, 
wouldn't it? Coming to in Hell? For being Bad here? 

“What I'm saying: You've got to work it out for yourself, and 
quick. Here's your premium book. Take plenty of change. Four 
bits to three bucks per week might sound like nothing to a cracker- 
jack like you. But, with most of Colored Town paying, it adds up. 
—And, Jerry, they do get it back when they break the bank. Soon 
as some next-of-kin comes in here with the legal death certificate, 
I pay off like clockwork. So, yeah it's honest . .. I see that look on 
your face. —Only thing, buddy, if they miss two weeks running, 
they forfeit. They lose the present policy and any other Windlass 
ones they've paid up. I don't care if they've put in thousands, like 
several of your older clients will have—if they let one, then two 
(count them) two big Saturdays roll by, their pile becomes the 
Company's. 

“You getting this? See, that's the catch. I warned them during 
my own feistier collecting days, I'd go, ‘Hey, no remuneral, no 
funeral. —No bucks, no box' They'd laugh but they got my 
meaning. Your client misses two back-to-back Saturdays, it's hello 
potter's field. —Could be worse. I mean, they won't be around to 
suffer through it. 

"And, listen, Jer?—no exceptions to our two-week rule—none. 
Because, Jerry, they'll beg you. Hold firm. Way I see it, anybody 
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who can't come up with fifty cents a week on this plane, they 
don't deserve the four-star treatment in the next, you know? —No, 
I lied. That's not the way I see it. The way I see it—I wish I hadn't 
washed out of dental school. The Organic Chemistry, Jerry. The 
Goddam Organic Chemistry—I had a sick feeling about it from 
the first. Like a drink? That's right, you said No. So here's your 
book, names, addresses, amounts paid to date. See—our clients 
they've got nothing else—they're hoping for a better shot next 
go-round. Your middle class black people wouldn't touch funeral 
insurance with somebody else's ten foot pole. 

“Terry, I recommend a early start on Saturday. They mostly get 
paid Friday night. They’ve mostly spent every penny by Sunday 
morning. And, son? they want to pay. So, do everybody a favor, 
especially yourself, grab it while it's in their hot hands. And—if 
you need leverage—mention . . . you know." 

“What?” I had to ask. “Please.” 

"It. A beaverboard box held together with thumbtacks. No 
flowers but what the neighbors pick. Not a single whitewalled 
Packard graveside. One attention-getter is—saying their hearse’ll 
be from the City Sanitation Department. Face it: we've got a 
heartless business going here. And, Jer? the minute they smell 
heart on you, you're down the toilet, Jerry. They'll let Number 
One week slide by. Then here goes Numero Duo, and they'll start 
blaming you. And you'll believe them. Next they'll try and bribe 
you—homebrewed liquor, catfısh, anything. I had one woman 
promise me her daughter. Girl couldn't have been older than 
fourteen, I'm a family man, Jerry. But these people are fighting 
for their souls in the next life—you can understand, it matters to 
them. They'll do anything, anything, if you won't squeal and cut 
them off from their picture of heaven. But, Jerry?—cut them off. 

“The minute I got promoted from door-to-door, I swore I'd 
tell each new collector the whole rancid truth. You just got it 
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straight-up, kiddo. Now head on out there. They'll love your 
argyle sweatervest—new, is it? Me, I plan to sit right here and get 
legless drunk. Hearing the deal spelled out again, it breaks me 
fourteen ways, it does. When I think of what a decent dental 
practice can net per year for a hardworking guy—when I remem- 
ber certain pet clients who almost got the Full Treatment on the 
next plane, but... hey, this I’m giving you is a peptalk mostly. 
This is our business here. It's the food in our mouths. —Go, 


Jerry, go." 


My TERRITORY was a town of shacks. With dogs at every one. 
Dogs trained to attack Whitie. I, apparently, was Whitie. I 
bought a used car on credit. Had no choice. I couldn't walk for 
all the hounds—spotty small ones, ribby yellow lion-sized things— 
each underfed, many dingy—all taking it extra-personally. Under 
my new J.C. Penney slacks, I soon wore three pair of woolen knee- 
socks. I hoped the layers might soften my share of nips. I sprinted 
from my black Nash up onto a rickety front porch. I knocked, 
panting, whipping out the book. One very old woman seemed to 
peek from every door. Toothless, blue-black, her shy grin looked 
mischievous, a small head wrapped in the brightest kerchief. At 
some doorways, her hands might be coated with flour. At others 
she held a broom or some white man's half-ironed white business 
shirt. She wore male workboots four sizes too large—the toes 
curled up like elf-shoes. Sometimes she smoked a pipe—(this was 
in the Forties). Her long skirt dragged the floor, pulling along 
string, dustballs. She asked, "What they want now. You ain't 
the one from before—you a young one, ain't you?" and she 
chuckled at me. I smiled and swallowed. 

I mentioned her upcoming funeral, its expenses, the weekly in- 
stallment due today. Overdressed for my job, I admitted working 
my way through college. This had melted hearts among my par- 
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ents’ Milltown friends. But in this zone called ‘Baby Africa, it 
didn't help. 

“Working through a what? Well, child, we all gots to get 
through something, seem like.” 

Some customers asked if I owned the Funeral Home. Others 
asked if my Daddy did. I tried explaining the concept of insurance. 
I failed. For one thing, my clients called it Surrance or Assurance 
or The Assurance. I gently corrected them. One woman frowned, 
“That what I say... “Assurance.” ” These old ladies seemed to be 
banking on a last sure thing. Assurance meant heavenlv pin money. 
Shouldn't it have tipped them off? buying certainty from a con- 
fused freshfaced kid, nineteen, and about as poor as them? 

“Fine morning," I kept grinning even in a downpour. 

“Who you supposed to be?" Some giggled, pointing at my 
snappy-dresser's get-up, then toward a pack of mongrels waiting, 
patrolling the mud yard. In the seam of a half-opened door, my 
clients’ eyes would narrow. “Oh, is you . . . the Assurance?" —It 
was our password and secret. 

“So they tell me, ma'am," I smiled hard. “Yep, looks like we've 
got ourselves another winner of a Saturday morning going here, 
hunh?" 

The insured snorted then eased me into a dark room I didn't 
want to know about. 

"Seem like it always Saturday," my customer mumbled and 
shook her head. I followed her in. It was my duty to. 


THE SAME stooped old lady led me through sixty-five over- 
heated homes. Even mid-July, a fire burned in the grate. White 
picket fencing was stacked, neat, her kindling. In bare wooden 
rooms hot as the tropics, rooms with shades drawn, a kerosene 
lamp helped. Some rooms were poor and filthy, some poor and 
tidy, but each held this ancient woman surrounded by two dozen 
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grandkids. Children sometimes hid when I knocked but, slow, 
once I was inside, they seeped from behind doors, wiggled out 
from under beds. Their bellies looked swollen due to lacks, They 
swarmed around their grannie, tugged at her long skirts, begged 
for treats she didn’t own and couldn’t buy. 

The roadsides of my route bristled with zinnias, with sunflowers 
fourteen feet high. To my eyes, these bright jagged hedges looked 
African. They seemed cut by a handcrank can-opener out of tin. 
— When I later learned that our white ladies’ Garden Club had 
done the planting, I couldn’t believe it. I always figured the seeds 
of these plants had crossed the ocean in warm hands of slaves 
chained deep inside ships. 


I BOUGHT new clothes, trusting these might spiff up my errand. 
But Saturday after Saturday stayed the same blur: me kicking at 
my dog escort, me admiring the stiff flowers running defense 
along dirt roads, me knocking on the door, me sporting my brush- 
cut hairdo and mail-order bowtie, me grinning out my winning 
wasted good manners on people manners couldn't save. 

—It only made me smile the wider. My mouth stayed full of 
spit. 

The door moaned open two inches. Heat—escaping like a 
sound—pretty much wilted me. Older children squinted in a 
stripe of daylight. Behind the largest kids and not much taller, 
easing onto tiptoes, the funeral’s guest-of-honor, her face weather- 
beaten/permanent as any turtle’s. She cupped a hand over her 
eyes. Sun hurt her. From so shadowy a hut—the sun itself must've 
seemed just another big blond Caucasian visitor, come to collect. 

“Oh, it you. It the boy back for Assurance.” I got squired in- 
doors then. I didn’t want this. Into shacks, lean-tos, quonset huts, 
through the smell of frying fat, toward backrooms of Mom and 
Pop grocery stores (mostly only Moms present). ‘Through shan- 
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ties, former stables, leaky bungalows no bigger than my parents' 
company dive. In I went—ducking under low doorways—in 
against my better judgment. The nervier farmed-out grandkids 
and greatgrandkids touched my pale hands (“They hot!”). 
Others trailed me, stroking my new shirt: our latest miracle 
fabric, Rayon (“It look squeaky"). I let myself be led as kids 
commented, “Ain't he pink?” For a Whitie, I was sure a shy 
Whitie. Did they believe I couldn't understand our mother 
tongue? Did they think that, even understanding, I wouldn't 
care how others saw me? —Downtown I'd overheard redneck 
white men speak loud about some passing black girl of real beauty. 
“Roy, is that the most purple dress you ever seen in your life, 
boy? My, but that'd be a fine little purple dress to take home late 
tonight, hunh, Roy?" 

Now I stood in a dark hall and listened as children discussed 
Assurance's hair color, his two-tone shoes and rosy size. Trapped, 
I did what any embarrassed nineteen vear old would do: grinned 
till the ears hurt. I pretended not to hear. It was what the beauty 
in the purple dress had done. It was all I could think of. 

My customers feared me. I tried acting regular, I said Please 
and Thank you very much. But, given our setup, I couldn't be 
just regular. Fact is, from the start, this job scared me so bad. I 
couldn't afford to quit it yet. But, boy, I tell you I was already 
counting the Saturdays. 


Windlass Funerary Eventualities Inc. had been founded in Cleve- 
land some ninety years before. It seemed that several of my col. 
lectees had been paying since the outfit’s opening day. Behind 
some names, four completed policies’d piled up. I found amazing 
shameful dollar-totals. 

One month into the job, nobody knew my name. I'd stayed 
"Assurance." And my clients still looked pretty much alike to me. 
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Maybe it sounds bad but, hey, they were alike. Me: their Satur- 
day white boy. Them: all one old black woman. People started 
having names when I deciphered the last collector’s rotten hand- 
writing. One morning, it yielded like a busted code. Then the 
ladies began standing out from one another. Oh, man, I couldn't 
believe some of the tallies! 

"Vesta Lotte Battle, 14 Sunflower Street—commenced pay- 
ment on policy #1, Mar. 2, 1912, four policies complete, collected 
to date: $4,360.50.” 


DuniNc a major rainstorm, my old Nash had its first blowout. 
My parents had never owned a car. I didn't know how to change 
a flat. When I bought the used sedan, Fd been feeling cocky, 
grown, too vain to ask the salesman for instructions, please. Every- 
body else knew. I figured ownership itself would teach a guy. 
After all, new babies don't get lessons in breathing—it's some- 
thing you pick up—on-the-job experience. 

So this particular Saturday morning I'm trying to collect during 
what seems the start of a respectable hurricane. I'm tooling along 
Sunflower when here comes a bad bad thumping. My Nash gimps 
then tilts. I was near Mrs. Battle's house but hardly knew her 
then. This early in my coin-collecting days, she still seemed like 
all the others. —The good old days. 

Outloud, hoping to sound like an expert, I said, "I believe your 
problem is in the front-right-tire-area, Jerry.” “No lie,” the live-in 
cynic answered. I climbed out, immediately kicking at the curs. 
Blinded by driving wet, dogs still lunged my way. Some now hid 
under the chassis where—safe and dry—they snapped at soggy 
passing argyle ankles. I took an umbrella from the trunk, lost it to 
wind, watched it disappear over a hedge of sunflowers whipping 
everywhichaway. “So,” I said, already drenched. I unclamped the 
spare and a trusty jack. Now what? 
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I should mention being watched. Four dozen black faces lined 
up on many porches, faces interested in weather, willing to look 
at anything and now all aimed—neutral—my way. I should ad- 
mit: I don't think Mr. Laurel and Mr. Hardy could've filled an 
hour with more stupid accidents than I managed in this down- 
pour. The car fell off its jack three times. People on porches didn't 
laugh outright, no, it was a deeper kind of pleasure. They fairly 
shivered with it and I couldn't blame them. I noticed how one of 
my clients, an obese widow, had huffed up onto an iron milk 
crate, She hoped for a clearer view of my misfortune above her 
peonies the wind kept scalping. 

I knew that if I walked up to any of the dry people on their 
cozy porches and just asked for help, I'd get help. That was the 
deal. But I couldn't ask. I was too young a man—too car-proud to 
admit being broken down on a street of walkers who mostly owed 
me money. So I just kept at it, on my hands and knees. I settled 
in mud—flat on my back under the Nash—trving to hold off 
attacking dogs by swinging a tire iron badly needed elsewhere. 
Once I struggled to my feet again, my own umbrella swooped 
back over sunflowers and hit me in the neck. I'm still not sure 
somebody didn't throw it. Spectators now lifted their babies. Old 
people in wheelchairs were being rolled out to see. I'd turned the 
color of the mud, then the color of the tires and was standing here 
considering sobbing. 

"Get out the way, you." A husky voice spoke loud enough to 
outlive the gale. I looked behind me at this dark old woman, 
scarecrow thin, hands pressed on hips, acting furious with me. 
She'd been watching from a porch and was not amused. She 
seemed to hate incompetence and the pleasure my incompetence 
was giving to her neighbors. Seven blinking kids, black and white, 
surrounded her. They also seemed to be clucking, disgusted, shak- 
ing their heads. "Don't want any favors," said I. "Just show me 
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how." Kids snatched my tire iron and lug wrench. Kids jerked 
the spare away from me like planning to roll the thing off and put 
it up for adoption after years of my mistreating it. Children 
worked around me like trained elves, the old woman snapping 
orders, pointing to a porch where I should go wait. Kids had just 
slipped the flat into my trunk when I noticed the spare already 
locked in place. I studied this through slanting blue water. Dogs, 
tails wagging, now sniffed at kids, forgetting me. "How can I 
thank you?" I hollered over the squall—wondering if I should 
offer money—all while following my helpers. Then I was going up 
some porch steps. I worried for this old woman, soaked at her 
age. But she ordered, “Get out them soggy clothes, you." Every- 
body else disappeared into the house. I was handed laundered 
flour sacks. I saw I should use these as towels. Kids brought me a 
stained silk maroon dressing robe—antique, some hand-me-down. 
I changed, in one corner of a small front room. It was stacked 
with consignment ironing. I dared not strip on the much-watched 
front porch. Next, hot tea appeared. Then we were all settled on 
this strange woman's porch, we were dry. We all sat sipping 
similar green tea from cups, no two alike. Everybody was silent. 
We could watch the rain let up or continue, it didn't much mat- 
ter now. My car out there looked clean and new. My clothes had 
been spread to dry in the kitchen’s open oven. Sitting in this 
borrowed robe, I smelled like an old house. 

To be here with this group of helpful strangers—kids lined like 
a choir, plus the old woman, to see how all the neighbors on their 
porches—especially the fat one next door—now gaped, not at the 
car, but over here at our congregation staring straight out, sipping 
warm tea on this cool blue day, well, I felt rescued. It was a strange 
pleasure of the sort that makes you shudder at the time, When 
rain slacked some, I dashed inside, dressed fast and—half-apolo- 
gizing—backed off her porch with an overload of talky etiquette 
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that makes me cringe now to recall. Soon as I got in my car, I 
grabbed the premium book, checked her address, found the name, 
Vesta Lotte Battle. 

—The next Saturday I turned up to collect her regular fifty 
cents, nobody mentioned lending me a hand. Of course, with me 
being such a kid (one whose sin was and is the Sin of Pride) —I 
never brought up my clumsiness, their help. No. Just let it pass. 
Soon everybody forgot this favor. —Everybody but me. 


FROM THEN ON, forever, 14 Sunflower Street was Vesta Lotte 
Battle, $4,360. 50. This woman in her nineties now looked quite 
specific while passing me ten hand-temperature nickels at a time. 
I wanted to tell her, “Look, ma'am, it's going on Nineteen Fifty. 
For the amount you've laid by, you could hire Duke Ellington's 
orchestra. You might get your own parade, the Goodyear blimp. 
Maybe even Mrs. Roosevelt." 

Like other homes on my list, Vesta L. Battle's had its fair share 
of religious pictures, some were decaled onto varnished conch 
shells. But here I started noticing the unlikenesses. Mrs. Battle's 
place was furnished with fine if ruined furniture. Possible leftovers 
from some great plantation house. Her andirons were lifesized 
bronze greyhounds. The huge horsehair loveseat had a back of 
pretty jigsaw curves, but one cinderblock and many bricks held 
up its crippled end. Vesta Lotte Battle was the first of my in- 
sured to start looking different from all others. I never forgot her. 
— Times, I still try. 


SHE ALWAYS WORE a hand-me-down amethyst necklace— 
four of its six stones missing. Early in our acquaintance, I boldly 
asked her age. She shrugged, "Courthouse burned. Someplace 
uphill of ninety some, I reckon." She had cataracts. These meant 
that her whole head gleamed with the same flat blue-gray color. 
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Like a concord grape's—that beautiful powdery blue you only 
find on the freshest ones. Greeting me, she stood so straight. But 
her face hung loose off its moorings, drooping free of her like 
more unpressed hired-out laundry, needing work. She always 
aimed her front toward my voice—not me. She seemed to pay 
me too much attention. Only slowly did I understand how blind 
she was. 

Her house milled with stray kids, poor whites mixed with darker 
Sunflower neighbors. First time I visited after my flat tire, fifteen 
kids were making taffy in her kitchen. They wore whole gloves of 
pale sticky stuff. They kept saying “Yukk’, and ‘Oogh.’ Two, happy 
with strands slacked between them, did a little dance. They 
backed apart then—palms-forward—rushed each other. 

Mrs. Battle led me into this taffy workshop. “Look, you all, it 
the Boy come for Assurance." Her voice crackled, seeming even 
less stay-press than her shriveledy face. Mrs. Battle's tone sounded 
smoked, flakey and layered—like the pane of isinglass I noticed 
glowing in her kitchen stove. She'd left off ironing a white shirt. 
It rested, arms drooping from a board, flattened by a set of irons 
she heated on her woodstove. To hold the sprinkling water, she 
used a Coke bottle plugged with a red celluloid-and-cork nozzle 
bought at Kress’ for ten cent. Momma had the same one. The old 
woman now offered me hot tea. I nodded, wondering how much 
she earned per shirt. Candy-makers cleared counterspace for her. 

I worried: accepting tea might be my first client-collector mis- 
take. I hadn’t asked for her tire-help, either. Sam warned me: 
"Take nothing from anybody.' But a person can't consider every 
kindness a form of bribe, can a person? Maybe I was a night-school 
Business Major, but I wasn't always counting. “Tea sounds great, 
ma'am." I watched her—slowed—so old, go through the ritual. 
Her hands knew everything's whereabouts, This lady—I told my- 
self, trying to keep things logical—she's in too far to ever back out 
of her Insurance now. She can't live much longer, can she? Vesta 
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Lotte Battle had entered that oldness beyond plain old age. She’d 
hit the part where you dry out, you've become a kind of living 
mummy sketch of who you were. They've stopped checking your 
meter. Tou ve gone from Rocket back to Rome. Everything you 
could lose, you have. Lost. 

Only stubborn habits keep you moving. Like this making tea. 
I watched her hands. They went right to each decanter, no non- 
sense, no waste. She'd started paying for her funeral decades be- 
fore I got myself born. All those slow years, all these quick- 
arriving Saturdays. 

She handed me a sky-blue teacup then scuffed deeper into her 
narrow home, searching for my fifty cents. Should I follow a client 
into her bedroom or wait out on her porch? I figured: any place 
but the yard. Fourteen dogs were waiting in the yard. —Now, as 
ever in these small houses, I felt huge and I was. Sparrow-sized 
black ladies kept handing their coins up to me. In a tiny wizened 
hand, one quarter can look almost saucer-sized and made of 
mirror. 

“You children so rude,” the old voice hollered back. “Give 
Assurance some eats.” 

Kids surrounded me, their clownish mouths were caked with 
sugar, eggwhites. Every kindness is a form of graft,' I heard Sam's 
voice. But smiled. Kids held their hands up toward me. Candy 
was their hands, taffy wrapping to the wrists. One dark girl took 
my teacup, set it down then touched my hand. Over and under 
my ruddy right paw, she pressed her hands, mittened in white goo. 
I laughed, it felt odd, but good. I made a face. Kids hooted. I saw 
they'd been waiting. “How do it taste?" a cracked voice asked 
behind me, I really jumped. Vesta Lotte Battle made a sharp 
gasping sound I later guessed to be a laugh. I smiled, held one 
finger to my mouth, nibbled my knuckle, "Mmm. Thank you. 
It's taffy all right." 

“We knows that,” the dark girl stepped forward, ready to give 
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me a teasing shove. Fearing for my new cardigan, I hopped back 
fast. They all roared. I laughed too. Somehow I didn’t mind. I 
knew I looked ridiculous to them. 

They showed me the pleasure in the joke—the joke of me, I 
mean. Then things felt easier. "More," I said, “Please, I want 
more.” Up hands shot. I faked munching on ten kids’ extended 
palms, I grazed along fingers. Then everybody seemed satisfied, 
even bored, they went back to work. “Now can I wash?" I turned 
toward my client. My client was Mrs. Vesta Lotte Battle. By 
then I surely knew her name. She nodded, pointed me to her 
sink. It had no faucets, just a well vou pumped. I pumped. I 
scrubbed hard—taffy still under my fingernails. 

My hostess had returned to seeking her money, my money. I 
waited in the front room. This was taking forever. I heard two 
drawers open, a jar got shaken, some furniture was moved. Then— 
posture spoiled, Vesta Lotte Battle came creaking back toward 
me. She was bent nearly end-to-end, shrimp-wise. Her white hair 
grew in mossy coin-sized lumps under the headcloth. Both her 
hands were lifted, cupping nickels, pennies and the one dime 
laid—proud—on top. 

Every toasty coin she dropped into my big clean college hand, 
I counted aloud for her and with some cheer. Seemed the least I 
could do. But the brighter I sounded the worse I felt. Older 
children stopped to watch this payoff. I felt ashamed. ‘It’s no popu- 
larity contest,’ Sam had advised me. 

Since 1912, Vesta Lotte Battle had paid. While employed as a 
housemaid uphill, her weekly dues ran higher. Now she had four 
completed policies—all ripe for forfeit if she missed just two cur- 
rent payments. She was in to Eventualities to the tune of nearly 
five thousand bucks. And on this particular taffy-making Satur- 


day, she turned up twenty-one cents short. “Uh oh,” I said. It was 
all I could think of. 
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"Let's see here. You had the twenty-nine but you're missing 
the twenty-one, correct? Look, just this time, all right, Mrs. Bat- 
tle? We'll see you next week for the full amount, okay? But falling 
behind and all, it’s just not copacetic.” 

"Copper-who?" 

"It's just not... . smart. No tardiness again, all right? —All 
right." 

"One thing," her voice sounded even smokier. “I ain't no 
Misia 

“Fine. —So, we'll see you for the makeup payment next week 
same time same station, okay? Okay. —But, please, have it, Mrs. 
Battle." 

Her shoulders lifted then dropped one at a time. She said, 
"Vesta Lotte Battle tries." It was a statement, not a promise— 
she made me know this. 

Again she stood so straight, the clouded eyes aimed right at me. 
Her dignity was perfect. Right from the first, her poise just totally 
slayed me. It seemed some law of nature. Then she closed her un- 
painted door on me. Doing so, she proved: the rented hut, the 
tea I'd sipped, the candy nibbled, this houseful of borrowed kids, 
the life itself . . . insured or not—all these, she proved, were hers, 
not mine. 

“After while crocodile," I spoke to the door's pine-planking— 
windblown silver as a coin. People were just starting to say, “See 
you later, alligator." Locally I was one of the first. I considered 
myself something of a pacesetter. 


D^ or my Windlass Insurance earnings paid night-school 
tuition. The rest meant grocery or doctor money for my 
folks. I made A's in my classes but breathing was getting lots 
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harder for Dad. I bought him this expensive humidifier. We got 
him inhalers and sprays, anything. 

The folks sometimes asked about my Route, they called it. 
They remembered my paperboy years. To them, this job seemed 
easy as peddling Herald Travelers off a bike. I couldn't explain the 
terrible difference. You stop delivering somebody's morning pa- 
per, they go and buy one at the store. For Assurance, my clients 
couldn't turn to anybody but me. I never told my parents what 
this job really meant. My folks fretted enough. —Just recently, 
an old friend sent me a snapshot of them dressed for church and 
sitting on our porch. She is in his lap and laughing and they're 
both much handsomer than I'd let them be in memory. He wears 
a high white collar and has long good hands and—except for the 
cheap porch furniture—these two people might be Lord and Lady 
Somebody, larking it up for a reporter. Their good looks, recog- 
nized this late, only make me sadder. They could've done any- 
thing. —When I was fifteen, I presented Dad a Christmas sub- 
scription to Life magazine. It continued ever-after, best thing I 
ever gave him. He wore his bifocals only once a weck when sitting 
down with the new issue. You'd think he had just received the 
Dead Sea Scrolls by mail for a first scholarly look-see. He turned 
pages one by one from the top corner. “They've got pretty much 
everything in here," he'd say. And if I lumbered in from work, 
Mom would hush me, smiling with strange pride. "Let's be a 
little quiet. He's reading." 


THE FIRST TIME one of my customers, a retired bricklayer, 
fell behind payment-wise, I said something semi-stern, and he 
wept at me then dropped onto arthritic knees. He pressed his wet 
face against my creased chinos. "Please," I pulled him back up. 
"Don't do this to yourself. Nothing's worth this." I'd started see- 
ing that these old folks were paying me for more than fancy 
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burials. They were shelling out for the right to go on living for 
another week. 


I sHoULD App how the last ingredient of my Saturdays was— 
along with old ladies (like Mrs. Battle herself) and many grand- 
kids in hand-me-downs and cornrow braids (like Mrs. B's clan) — 
about a million Jesuses. 

Every ashtray, each souvenir candy dish, the baby rattles, all 
handfans (compliments of the three leading black funeral par- 
lors), spoonrests, pillow covers and—once—a whole couch— 
showed pastel pictures of a mild-looking soap-faced shepherd. He 
wore clean, pressed 100% cotton-looking robes. He had the sugar- 
water stare of a bad actress dolled up to play some fairy god 
mother. In Kress’ frames, he held several sheep and one crook. I 
hgured, maybe he gave my clients hope—whatever helped them, 
I was for that. But I worried—candle-white himself, he was shown 
clutching multicolored kids. From lithos and oleographs, he 
knocked on castle doors, he lifted lanterns, he carried blond in- 
fants over rickety footbridges. Promises, promises. He always 
turned up, central, in each rental box. Sometimes alongside His 
picture, I'd find one of President Roosevelt—a cleaner-shaven 
and plumper gent but still looking like some Jesus second-cousin, 
worthy. 

I waited, half on clients’ porches, partly in their front rooms— 
not wanting to seem too interested, hoping not to seem jaded 
either. I counted front rooms’ Jesuses. I pretended not to notice 
my clients fishing fifty cents to three bucks out of nutbrown face 
powder or from behind clocks, from underneath the hollow legs 
of heavy beds where people who'd been sired and born, later died. 
Out coins came—wedged between the heel and sole of a work- 
shoe. Quarters were egged into daylight from deep private panels 
of mended bras worn by my insured. Right in front of me, slack 
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bodices got plundered. Old ladies didn't seem to mind my seeing 
where they squirreled their cash. (Maybe they knew I'd get it 
anyway?) 

Their most regular hiding spots, of course, were Jesus places. 
Coins got taped behind tea-towel resurrections, tucked back of 
window-sized calendars that showed Christ walking the waters— 
sandaled footprints dented foamy whitecaps. I felt seasick, wait- 
ing for my money, waiting. 

Already I'd started picturing my own hands putting all of 
Vesta Lotte Battle's redeemed funds—a chef's salad worth of 
crisp green—into her outstretched leather palms, bony hands that, 
so glad, trembled. 


Bur INSTEAD it was me back at her orderly shanty, smiling, 
"Now, you see, you've fallen three weeks behind. We can't have 
this, ma'am, Really. Three." 

She'd brought me tea in a mended bone-china cup with goldfish 
handpainted on it. The saucer (whole) wasa different pattern but 
yellow bone-china too. I kept standing. So did she. Her French 
mantel clock, marble gilt and stopped years ago, showed a bronze 
blindfolded woman holding up a scale. All Mrs. B's furniture 
was missing limbs or spines or cushions—bricks and broomsticks 
were busy being everything's crutch—but the room looked beauti- 
ful anyhow. Especially if you squinted some. Vesta Battle had 
spent her life working for the owners of the cotton Mill. It showed 
in how she handled the tea things, how she asked, “You wanting 
one lump or two, Assurance?" 

“I was saying, "You're three weeks overdue.’ No sugar. One— 
maybe one—thank you, but listen, Mrs. Battle. Seriously. You've 
paid in so much. I just can't have you lose it. You let the latest 
policy go, they'll grab all your others. You signed, you agreed to 
this. I mean I've already absorbed that first twenty-one cents from 
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a month back. Okay. I'll let that slide—I wasn't exactly overjoyed 
about advancing you that but I did. Since then I've paid your 
last three weeks my own self. Look, I'm poor too or else I wouldn't 
keep this job, believe me. —Now, maybe that dollar seventy-one 
doesn't sound like much to you . . . (no, I’m sorry. Of course it's 
a lot to you or else you'd have paid. I see that.) But, think, here 
I am, already lying to my boss. I'm paying out of my own pocket. 
And for your funeral, ma'am. I'd rather give you food-money any- 
day. Let's reason together, all right? It can't go on, can it. Are you 
even listening? I mean this. Can you hear me?" 

Reserved, blue-brown, old the way trees are—she settled, 
hunched across from me and stated facts. Her eldest daughter, 
living in Detroit, usually mailed checks home. The last postal 
money-order was five weeks overdue. Mrs. Battle admitted to 
worrying: maybe something bad'd happened. Plus, she'd never 
much liked her daughter's man. He fought with the line-boss at 
Ford. He hit Pearl way too much. Didn't seem much hope of find- 
ing what'd gone wrong. "Now we're getting somewhere!" I said. 
“We can do something now, see? Action's always best. —Just 
phone her." 

No telephone here and no number in Detroit. Besides, Vesta 
Lotte Battle said she didn't trust phones, never planned to touch 
one; if lightning hit a wire anyplace between Detroit or here, 
the shock rode wires into your ear or mouth. Phones were still 
too new. 

“Oh,” I said. “Well then write her for God's sake," my advice 
was growing loud. Kids peeked out of the kitchen then went back 
to chattering. I smiled noplace. Mrs. Battle sat studying her palm's 
worn lines. 

"Look," I said. "Do you have her address, Pearl’s? Let me jot it 
down. PI write the letter myself. You mind? My eyes are better 
than yours." She went for it but had no paper in the place, none 
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that wasn't either a Bible page or some form of printed Jesus. I'd 
started feeling ill at the sight of Him, meek and mild Saturday-to- 
Saturday from home to home. FDR seemed lots likelier to offer 
my clients a fair shake and a moment’s assurance. —I tore a back 
page from my ledger. I copied the Detroit address. Mrs. B. didn't 
offer me a stamp or envelope. Okay, I had my own. That same 
Saturday I mailed the letter. My tone tried balancing the busi- 
nesslike with a tenderer jokey type of human lightness. Even at 
my age now, I still feel superstitious about mailing certain things. 
Back then, too. Before dropping Pearl’s letter into the slot, I re- 
member kissing all four corners of it—for luck. I waited and 
hoped. 


NSURANCE WAS just one of my three part-time jobs. Mrs. 
Battle was only one of my Insurance customers. Like her, 
others'd stopped seeming all that much alike now. That was just 
it: the more vivid each dark person became, the blanker, blander 
and whiter I felt. A plug of stray cotton: cake-sized. Again I 
knocked at buckled doors, once more I answered challenges from 
inside, “It’s Assurance. Open up. Hi. Just Assurance back again, 
ma'am." I'd stopped pointing out the difference between In- and 
Assurance, They only let me in if I spoke our word. 

My ninth week on the job, all clients permanently broke down 
into themselves. There was the one missing two fingers, the one 
who always tried to give me geranium clippings for my Mom, the 
plump one in the bed, the pretty young one in the wicker wheel- 
chair, the old one in her metal wheelchair and who wore a cowgirl 
hat, the one with the wig, the one who told the same three easy 
riddles each week, the one, the one... 

My rounds sure felt easier when people had the decency to stay 
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blended. Now I started worrying over payers and non-payers too. 
You know how it is, once a crowd splits into separate faces, noth- 
ing can ever mash them back into that first safe shape. 

I was now reading books on ways to cultivate a positive manner, 
how to make strangers sort of do what you wanted. I learned many 
innocent jokes by heart. I grinned even more, I switched to plainer 
clothes—black and white—trying to prove I wasn't all that flush 
myself. I shook the hands of bashful kids at all my Saturday homes. 
I taught these kids to holler—when I closed their front door— 
“After while, crocodile." Somehow it sounded joyless. I perspired 
a lot. It was a scorching September. You can't imagine the heat 
in some of my clients’ homes. 

Once, a drunk husband—wanting the surrance money for his 
booze—tried to take it back. His wife helped fight him off me. 
“Run,” she shouted my wav. Pounding on her man's shoulders, 
wedging herself between him and my getaway, she sobbed at his 
chest, “No! It for our Funeral, baby. Don't vou hurt one flower 
on us two's funeral. Do, baby, and you done seen the last of me." 


(I ASKED MYSELF: If Life Insurance is vou betting on vour 
own death—how much worse is the Funeral kind?) 


Mns. BATTLE Owen. A lot now. Owed me a lot. So did four 
others. By Christmas she was in to me for the most, to the tune 
of six dollars and some already. I'm sorry but during the Forties, 
to a kid in my bracket, six dollars meant something. I was getting 
in over my head. I knew it, but couldn't seem to stop. I con- 
sidered whining to Sam. But that would mean ratting on several 
of my older clients. The ones who'd paid the most over time, 
they had the most to lose. I felt I should protect her, especially. 
Mis. Battle. I don't know why exactly. Maybe because she never 
explained, never thanked me. She wouldn't consider apologizing. 
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A real aristocrat. Visiting her was like going to see some fine old 
Duchess in a book. At other homes I refused dandelion wine (in 
gallon jugs), five free wire-wheeled tires, one lewd offer from this 
old man in a kimono!, two dozen wonderful-smelling homecured 
hams. I only accepted Mrs. Battle's conversation and her green 
China tea. These soon seemed drudgery's one dividend. I looked 
forward to her face at the door. We still waited for Pearl’s answer 
to my letters, we looked forward to Pearl's checks. Some Satur- 
days I'd save Mrs. B's house for last, like a reward, my commission. 

Sam had tipped me off: ‘Once they smell heart on you, kid, 
you're lost.' I wondered how heart would smell to a half-blind old 
woman. Like beef? or bread. Or beer? Maybe vanilla extract. 
How? 


ONE WINDY SATURDAY, walking through Mrs. Battle's yard, 
I heard a creaking in her roadside sunflowers—I found a sign- 
board hid among the leaves. The wooden plaque was teapot- 
shaped, two feet across. It'd been enameled pink then painted 
over with many black crack-marks and the words, “Can Fix." 

I wondered, What literate person had written those two words 
for her? Some child maybe. When I asked about the sign, she 
pointed to a red table set at the back of her kitchen. It was propped 
with gluepots, masking tape, brushes and—at the center—a little 
scaffolding of toothpicks, twigs and popsicle sticks. Some minia- 
ture ship seemed under construction but, holding my account 
book against my chest, I bent nearer and saw a fine old soup 
tureen. The thing looked imprisoned in its own splint. Hundreds 
of fissures had recently spoiled it, but each was now caked with 
white powdery stuff like a denture cream. Mrs. Battle, again star- 
tling me at how close she'd got so silently, explained: the porce- 
lain paste, once dried and set, would wipe off with solvent. Some- 
day, good as new. On the tureen's side, an old woodland view was 
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daubed—done fast but with great skill. Mrs. B had set little sup- 
port-brads into its bowed porcelain. She'd hid metal clips right in 
the painted landscape; one paralleled a brown tree trunk. The 
brad's blue metal looked just like the tree's own shadow. You 
couldn't separate VLB's mending from the little ideal glade itself. 
I saw the beauty of the fixed tureen clearer than I would've noticed 
it, whole. 

“It looks copa . . . terrif, really,” I said, standing. “But will it 
ever hold soup again?" 

“What good'd it be otherwise, Assurance? Ain't this for the 
soup?" 

She seemed to consider mending a parlor game, said she'd 
learned it in a henhouse-workshop. A lady-missionary, returned 
from China, taught local black girls this skill in the 18 and 70's. 
Final exam: You personally chose one hen's egg and jumped 
on it, then you personally rebuilt it so—to the picky naked eye— 
it looked unbroken. Excellent training for the world. 

As I sat having tea with Mrs. B, an overdressed white lady ap- 
peared, apologizing for ‘having barged in.” She handed over the 
dust of a ruined teacup. How ruined? It was in one of her hus- 
band's letter-sized business envelopes! 

“Ooh my my," Mrs. B laughed dry but deep. "Somebody 
must've fell on this with both they boots." “Yes,” the woman 
smiled my way, “I’m married to a man who doesn't, shall we say? 
have the lightest touch on earth? —What would we do without 
her?" and nodded to our mutual friend who ignored this. I did too. 

Mrs. Battle sat shaking the envelope. Listening to crumbled 
porcelain rattle, her face went dreamy as somebody eavesdropping 
on a conch-shell's pulse. “One big mess," she said with relish. 
“Yes, well," the customer turned to leave, “I admit as how this 
may finally be beyond even your skills, my dear. Even so, do have 
a go at it. Otherwise, I fear Mother's service for twenty-four is 
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totally useless. You'll try? Good day, young man," she nodded, 
maybe wondering if I'd brought VLB my busted fingerbowls. 
(Fat chance.) The lady stared like asking why a sternly-dressed 
young gent should be here sipping tea mid-afternoon. But I saw 
she didn’t disapprove a bit. If anything her glance seemed jealous 
of VLB. So, we understood each other. —Every Saturday for 
weeks after, I asked to see the progress of Mrs. Fancy Schmantsy’s 
cup. 

First there were heaps of grit—then handle-grit, side-grit, bot- 
tom-grit. Soon it became separate Wedgwood blue and white nug- 
gets. Shaping from the bottom up, a roundness started showing— 
at its lower edges—the calm little sandals of picnicking gods 
and goddesses. I'd sometimes find Mrs. B using a magnifying 
glass big as Mr. Sherlock Holmes’. She'd hold the cup not just near 
but practically against her face—pressed over her best eve the way 
you mash beefsteak there to prevent swelling. She had so little 
eyesight left, she seemed to feel this last amount might squeeze 
out as a bonding glue. Once, I planned to surprise her and I stole 
up from behind. I heard her whisper into the cup's hollow like 
down some microphone, "Captain Wedgwood? Coming back to 
you senses? I setting up a meeting between you and Marse Earle 
Grey late next week. Won't be long now." 

Uneasy, I tiptoed back out, lunged in again, “Assurance!” 

The more relaxed I felt with her, the harder my job got. Friday 
night before collection mornings, I started having regular bad 
dreams. I saw myself turning roses into radishes, I kept shoving 
people off a high bridge. Mrs. Battle had fallen further and further 
behind. Three long-distance calls finally got me the Employment 
Office of the Ford Motor Co., Detroit—I asked after one Pearl 
Battle. They found four on their payroll; what was my Pearl’s 
middle name? I didn’t know but, wait, yes I did. “Vesta” —either 
Pearl Vesta or Vesta Pearl. After six minutes of crackling long- 
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distance time, (me paying—naturally, me sweating bullets) they 
came back, No Vesta Pearl or the other. “Did I say Vesta? Must 
be slipping. I meant ‘Lotte’ Pearl Battle or else ‘Pearl Lotte’ Bat- 
tle. —Hello?" The line was dead. Not sure why, I went out and 
got drunk for the first time ever and—knee-walking smashed, 
considered driving to Michigan to find my favorite's favorite 
daughter. 

One evening, pitifully sober, headed home after my last Satur- 
day collection— (some nights it took till ten) —I motored along 
Summit Avenue, our town's richest white street. Bovs I'd known 
at high school were out playing basketball. l'hey were my age— 
lawyers’ and dentists’ sons—home for Christmas break, back from 
freshman year at Duke, Carolina, Princeton. One goal was 
mounted over the big home’s backdoor, another hung above its 
three-car garage. This morning when I rode by, bound for Baby 
Africa, the same guys had been playing. —Now parked nearby, I 
slunk low in my car, headlights doused, my windows down. I sat 
listening to their ball pinging in that clean trusty way basketballs 
do. It was so dark you wondered how players could see the goals 
but you still heard the swish of the net, point, point. Guvs horsed 
around; one yodeled, “Glad I back in de land ob cotton, your feet 
stink and mine is rotten, look away . . .” They called each other 
butter-fingers, cross eyed, air-brain. I just sat. Lamps were being 
lit inside the three-storied house. Then the mother of the place 
turned on a backporch light and appeared carrying sandwiches and 
bottled sodas on a silver tray. She left this and —without a word— 
slipped indoors. All day these guys'd been here doing this. 

I rolled up my window. I envied them but pitied them but 
mostly envied them. I drove off, slower than usual. I felt like 
crying. I wouldn't let myself. It seemed a luxury people like me 
couldn't afford. 
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I vistrep my night school's tuition office. I asked for a pay- 
ment extension. Six weeks only. It wouldn't happen again. I 
blamed family problems. That seemed true. I was paying Dad's 
extra medical bills, paying for household food, plus funding the 
upcoming funerals of four black strangers—along with one ninety- 
some-year-old near-stranger. (‘If they'd just hurry up and keel 
over while I'm supporting them, they'd all get the red-carpet 
treatment.’ ) 

I lied for them. I paid. And this stupid generosity made me feel 
ashamed, not good like it’s supposed to. I told myself, ۵ 
just too weak to give her up. No Princeton pre-law ballplayer would 
be such a sap. You're helping losers, clod, because you are one.” 


THE WEDGwooD cup, week to week, healed like a stupid 
perfect little garden vegetable on her second kitchen table, Then 
one day it was gone. I missed it. Back it went to its home-set and, 
another white person's porcelain disaster took its place. I won- 
dered what Mrs. B charged these country clubbers. Not enough, 
I guessed. She needed a manager. 

Payment-wise, she had slipped further behind, no word from 
Pearl. I wondered if she'd made Pearl up, I knew better and felt 
ashamed, but even so. . . And yet, grouchy as I felt, I still sort of 
leaned toward having my tea with her. The kids at VLB's place 
usually behaved and often seemed funny, noisy in a good way. I 
decided not to mention how much Vesta Lotte Battle owed, not 
till the end of today's visit. That'd spare us both some embarrass- 
ment, While driving to her place, I'd mapped out my speech and 
tactics, But once arrived, there was something about her emptied 
necklace, the brocade bolsters sewn shut with clear fishing line. 
There was something about how the children at her house tried 
cleaning up after themselves and looked out for each other and 
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her. Some Saturdays when she called me "Boy Assurance," I be- 
lieved her. I wanted to. I called her “Vesta Lotte Battle’ to her 
face and in my head. The name started sounding classic and some- 
way fertile. —But, hey, eventually, I had to bring it up—I mean 
the money. 

"Look, did Pearl let you know yet? I told her to write you here." 

Mrs. B sat rocking somebody else's sick baby. Seven older kids— 
all quiet—groggy-acting, maybe with fevers? rested in sweet lost 
heaps around the room. My client hadn't answered me. 

“Well? Are you planning to speak? —I'm sorry but I’m getting 
cross here. I am. And who can blame me? It's January already. 
No word from Detroit?" 

The blue-black head wagged sideways. 

“Mrs. Battle, with all due respect, I earn about two dollars and 
eighty cents per Saturday doing this. A lot of it's going to you. I've 
cut off some of the others. You not. But it's plain. I can't keep this 
up much longer, right? I mean I've carried you—week by week, I 
have. It hurts me but I can't... much longer." 

“You ain't got to.” 

Rocking the borrowed baby, she just looked at me. She said this. 
The thing was, she meant it. Maybe that's what always made me 
feel so bad. If I did drop her from the roles, she wouldn't hold it 
against me. That was the absolute killer. 

“Well, I know I don't have to. Not by law, I don't.” 

I stood here before her chair, hoping she might at least offer me 
some tea. "But, Mrs. B, you'd lose your life savings. And that's 
taken you your whole life to save up, right, ma'am?" 

She sat rocking, eyes aimed past me. 

She seemed so unlike the others (unlike any person I've met 
since). How can I explain it to you? I want to. My other clients 
often faked long hunts for coins they knew weren't there. (Try 
and imagine the agony of standing before a wheelchair where an 
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old lady in a cowgirl hat is going through every pocket of her 
housedress ten times while you wait, looking hopeful—trying to.) 
Clients would hide inside their homes, I'd peek through a window 
and notice six adults and two children lying face-up on the floor. 
Caught, they'd grin, then all fake napping. “Hi. I see you," Pd 
say. "Please." You would not believe the hassles, sob-stories and 
runarounds I got each Saturday. 

It's why I loved coming here. Mrs. Battle never blamed me for 
inventing the rigged set-up. If all five of her policies got revoked, 
I knew she wouldn't fault me. (She hadn't even blamed me when 
I chose to take her payments on myself.) Today I understood, it 
was, from the start, my own doing, not hers. 

Odd standing before her chair, furious at our situation—mean- 
ing furious at her—I found myself wondering how Mrs. B must 
have looked when she was, say, my age. By now she had nothing 
left but this unexplainable . . . power, Ill call it. (Where do 
such put-upon people learn such pride?) Was it something Time 
had done to her? Did it come because she knew so much, or did 
she understand very little but in a deep deep way? —I have never 
bought the stuff about all old people being wise. You don't get 
Wisdom with your first Social Security check. I mean, here I am, 
near the brink of sixty and still waiting for the old light bulb to 
snap on overhead. That day, I saw: nothing was left her but a raw, 
quiet sureness. Mostly blind, stripped down to vitals, she could 
now take anything that came. Ninety some, she'd finally got 
fairly limber. She could dodge it all. She could even take losing 
everything on my account. For that reason, I just would not permit 
it. No. 

There was something about the old woman—I'm not sure I 
can explain it or—if I do—that you'll believe me. Mrs. Battle 
had some kind of stature or something. I mean, aren't there peo- 
ple—maybe Churchill or Roosevelt maybe—who're lit up with a 
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cranky kind of genius that everybody—even their own enemies— 
respects? True, I'd never seen Vesta Lotte Battle do all that much. 
She never saved the Free World or anything like that. Yeah, she 
once gave me shelter during a downpour, she mended collectors’ 
item china practically for free, she let neighbor kids hang out at 
her house and make candy. She knew how to change a tire. So 
what? most days she just sat in this rocker, rocking, looking out 
at a view on noplace. It galled me, standing here, waiting: I 
thought—almost envious—why should it be one old black wom- 
an? Aren’t I crazy to consider that she knows this much. I must 
be insane to feel so much because of her. I must be making 
this up. 

Still, right along, I was positive about it. I still am. That's why 
I’m bothering to tell this. Her? she knew. It was less anything she 
did or said, more who she was, I guess. She'd never seen the ocean, 
a hundred and ten miles from Falls here. And yet, you just felt 
her life. Felt it go right into your own. You were helpless. In- 
stantly you couldn't separate. You walked into the room and it 
was like that stove of hers burning when I met her in July. Her 
life stayed closer to the skin than most people's. 


PART or what Um saying is: It seemed unbelievable that such 
a woman couldn't come up with fifty cents a week. 


SHE NOW ASKED would I go make our tea? today she had a 
lapful. I did. I found I knew where she stored everything. I noted 
a ruined gravy boat, trying to regroup itself inside her toothpick 
bracings. For a second, putting water on to boil, I closed my eyes, 
imagining blindness—imagining her blindness. I admired how 
she managed to fake vision. She really looked right at you. —Odd 
I'd never noticed any food in her kitchen— nothing but sugar and 
cream for my tea, nothing past candy-makings for her kids. Did 
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she live on tea, on whatever nourishment seeped into her mended 
cup from all the glue that held the thing together? 

I brought Mrs. B her own best one-of-a-kind cup—laurel and 
nasturtiums painted around it. I was pouring tea as she started 
talking about slave days. Uh oh. I saw her start relaxing back back 
into being blind. She finally trusted me enough to let me see 
she couldn't see. “This is a trick!’ something told me. I knew I 
shouldn't listen. I imagined Sam scolding me, “Jesus, kid, you 
just ask for trouble, you know that? Rule Numero Uno is: always 
think of your assigned list as The Group. Group Life, ever heard 
of it? Then everything ll go down easy as Jack Daniels. But when 
you start slipping, start thinking, “There's this man and that wom- 
an' then they'll really nail you, son. They know this, they plan it." 
I shouldn't pay attention. History'd only make me feel worse, her 
history would. And yet here she was, cradling the kid in one arm, 
using her free hand to hold a teacup to her mouth. (It now seemed 
blind too.) Between sips, she slowly told. ( What was I going to 
do? mash my hand over her three-toothed mouth? What, was I 
going to run away or what?) 

Despising my own politeness, I settled crosslegged on plank 
flooring beside her busy rocker; the brocade and cinderblock chaise 
was too far off. OK, but I'd just fake listening. 

She'd been born the property of our local mill-owning family. 
She said she'd got freed while still a child. The day after Sherman 
marched through our county, burning things, freed slaves killed 
all the plantation's livestock. The old groom cut the throats of 
two white Arabian horses he'd curried and exercised daily. Then, 
knife in hand, he stood over them, crying, “What else do I got?" 
She remembered everybody's dancing by torchlight in the Quar- 
ter. Ex-slaves raided their mistress’ closets, wore all her gowns. 
Some of the funny little boys dressed up, tripping on hems. Freed 
slaves held a Harvest Ball in April, a candlight party like ones 
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that'd lit the big house before the War. That first night of Free- 
dom, three older men asked Vesta Lotte to marry them, Freed, 
she now felt free to say No three times running. She was eight. 

Vesta Lotte, old, rocked on, telling me of huge forest fires 
that Sherman's troops had set. She'd watched our town's first 
cotton mill burn. She rambled, saying, "Then, right after it 
surrendered...” 

I'd heard other older black people say, “After It Surrendered.” 
They seemed to speak about some octupus “it” that'd once had 
ahold of them. They never said, “After Lee surrendered"—just 
this “It.” I wanted to explain to my beloved client—Maybe Gen- 
eral Lee did finally bow out in ’65—but It, old it, had not sur- 
rendered yet. It still held her, still had us all. 

Down here, I studied her men's workboots, the stick-thin black 
ankles. On she rocked. Her dignity irked me. I'd paid Eventuali- 
ties Mrs. B's last nine dollars and fifty cents. I should be in the 
position of control here, right? But, just by holding still, by aiming 
her cataracts straight out toward the roadside's browned sun- 
flowers (were they blurs to her? were they even visible?) she put 
me through these hoops of bad feelings, gave me moral insomnia. 
—In my nightschool philosophy course, our teacher had read 
one line from this Eastern religious book: “Seventy-hve righteous 
men carry the world." Considering what I imagined soon doing 
to Mrs. B, I muttered under my breath, “Today... marked down 
to seventy-four.” 

“Why?”, I asked her now, interrupting. I got up onto my knees 
beside her chair, I set my cup down. I felt tempted to place my 
butch-waxed head into her lap beside the sick child panting there. 
“Why funerals?" Rude as it sounded, I couldn't help asking. How 
could anybody so smart sink all her money into last rites? What— 
I half-hollered—did she imagine for herself after death? Hunh? 
— The morticians’ perqs would get her into the next world; okay— 
then what? How did she picture this Heaven? 
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I wondered—did Saturday coins seem installments on some 
future boat-fare? Did VLB think of her own afterlife as a long- 
awaited china-mending, or maybe as Old Africa itself? Waiting 
for her answer, I imagined a jungle shore of flowers seen from 
some rocking boat: Home. I sat straighter, readying myself for 
her answer, Since I was bankrolling this voyage, I felt I had a right 
to hear. Pumping her for news of after-death—it kind of thrilled 
me. I figured, “Hey, if anybody knows the score, it's Vesta Lotte 
Battle here." I was nineteen. I admired her. She owed me. 

I almost thought of her as mine. 


I KEPT STILL, poised on my knees beside an active rocking 
chair. This was happening one quiet January Saturday on a side- 
street in Falls, NC's worst possible neighborhood. The only steady 
noise: squabbles among the large black-owned dogs moping near 
my Nash, peeing on its whitewalls, waiting to chase me. “Roses,” 
Mrs. Battle answered, husky, without hesitation. “Dozens. Roses. 
Thousands maybe." 

(Somehow I'd pictured her paradise blooming shields, zinnias, 
spears, sunflowers. — The beauty of roses seemed patented as 
Whitie's.) "So," I rushed her. “Roses for starters. What else?” 

Time passed as youngsters curled into deeper napping. The 
baby in Mrs. B's lap made suckling noises, dreaming. 

"And aeroplane tickets for all my grown children so's they can 
come on back down here for it. Around-trips, too. A lined red 
casket be nice. —Oh, and some big white towncars . . . I wouldn't 
mind." Hearing this, I felt sickened some, and slowed. I under- 
stood: For her, the funeral itself was a kind of heaven. She hadn't 
dared picture anything more glamorous than a decent middle 
class send-off. "And marble markers with two rock lambs on top— 
or, if they out of lambs—maybe a couple baby angels'd do." 
—Bobbing back and forth, clucking at the sick child, Mrs. Battle 
kept mulling over her list of funeral needs. She stared out a bright 
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window and finally shrugged. In a voice too resigned to sound 
bitter, she said nowhere, “I ain't asking much.” 

I wondered aloud how many children would be heading South. 
“T mean 'eventually' of course." (I've always been more tactful 
than was needed, a disease. ) 

“Nineteen. Plus them ones what they lives with or be married 
to. —It mount up." 

I nodded; you had to admit: the transportation costs alone 
could really set a person back. 

We just kept still for twenty minutes more. First I felt real 
gloomy, and next—slow—I got extra mad. Not at her now. But 
for her. For us. Resting by her creaking rocker, sipping lukewarm 
tea, it struck me: Vesta Lotte Battle's former owners still mostly 
owned my own broken-down wheezing parents. I wanted to kill 
somebody then—to go kill the people put in charge of us all. 

"Okay," I finally stood, stiff, feeling old myself. I cleared her 
tea things, brushed at the seat of my pressed pants. "Okay," I 
sounded huffy, wronged. “But I warn you I'm only good for one 
more week. I know you understand how much I think of you. 
But, look, I've carried you, I've covered for you. I’m doing this 
fast-and-loose bookkeeping so my boss won't nab you. Finally, 
even for people like us, there are limits, you know. You know?" 
She gave me one dry shoulder-heave. The dark voice went, "I 
reckon you'll do what you wants." 


(Sam wap told me, “There's always one that gets you. Really 
gets you.’ —Odd, the worse I am at describing the power of Vesta 
Lotte Battle, the surer I am of it, the deeper I still feel it—right up 
under the ribcage. ) 


THAT VERY WEEK I sent a final telegram to Detroit. "Mother's 
Funeral in Jeopardy sro» of default sro». Act quickly please 
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stop. A friend stop.” I promised myself this'd have to be the 
final Christian act for soft-headed non-pre-law really un-Princeton 
Jerry. My sleep was suffering, gone spotty and shallow. I did well 
in my night-school business courses. I aced Philosophy but started 
fecling sneaky about my unnatural straight A average. For some- 
body nineteen, somebody American and intending to be self- 
made, I was growing pretty cynical pretty early. Funerary Eventu- 
alities had started eating me alive. On a night-school pop-quiz, 
one question asked, “Define Business Ethics.’ " I wrote, “ ‘Busi 
ness Ethics' isa contradiction in terms." 

Then I erased this. 

So I'd pass. 


Life np an article about the heir to the Funerary fortune. Dad 
saved it for me, “You think this magazine is just pictures but they 
cover most everything, Jerry, what've I been telling vou?" The 
heir, a Shaker Heights resident, was shown wearing his bathing 
suit. A coffee-and-cream toned gent, he looked plump and sleek 
as a neutered seal. He was a millionaire many-times-over, his 
daughter sang opera, he'd been photographed beside his Olympic 
swimming pool. It was shaped like a clock—diving boards at the 
12 and 6! — Well, that helped me be firm. This week was it. 

I rushed off to knock at Vesta Lotte Battle's door. I'd brought 
along a jar of my mother's excellent blackberry jam. I hoped this 
might sweeten and sort of humanize my bad news. I'd prepared 
a little speech. It incorporated a quote from Plato—one memo- 
rized for my Book of Knowledge spiel. 

I planned to tell Mrs. B: her dignity seemed so safe, really—so 
beyond me or anybody—it was something that Time had given 
her and nobody could take away. This royal quality of hers con- 
soled me and, in my remarks, I planned to mention it as praise- 
worthy. I'd add: since she seemed so secure about her long life, 
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why this worry over burial? Why sweat the small stuff? I would 
point out necessary facts, Superstition seemed to me Vesta Lotte 
Battle’s single fault. Maybe my nineteen-year-old perspective 
would finally help the woman see her life more clearly? maybe 
it'd help her mind this less—being cut off and so forth. 

I pushed open her door. No one had answered. There she stood, 
poking her own rocking chair idly to and fro. She'd been waiting 
for me. She'd sent her usual kids home. I grinned. I held out her 
jar of world-class jam. I'd bought a nice plaid ribbon, I'd tied it 
around the lid. “I’m afraid,” I started. “I’m afraid this'll have to 
be your last free week. I believe we both knew this'd have to hap- 
pen, right? From the day we met, even with our getting to be 
friendly and all, we've basically known it, right?" 

“Word come,” she fixed her ruined eyes on me, she offered me 
one yellow bit of paper. “Pearl dead." 

Then Mrs. Battle pretended to reread her telegram. She was 
holding the thing upside down. She was holding the goddam 
thing upside down. “No,” I said. “You made it up. —No." 

I rushed over and flopped into her rocker. I held the jam against 
my chest, arms crossed over it, head down, chair bobbling back 
and forth, panting like my one job was to guard this gift I'd 
brought, this bribe. “No,” my eyes wouldn't focus right. “A trick,” 
I said, “I mean: a trick on both of us.” 

I heard Mrs. B step nearer, she touched my shoulder, trying to 
cheer me. Then her right hand crooked under my arm, she coached 
me into standing. Her palms pressed the small of my back, leading 
me toward her overheated kitchen for our usual tea. Her head 
came no higher than my elbow. 

I stood beside her scrubbed oak table. I set down the jam, then 
leaned here, my hands flat, my full weight tilted forward. On her 
mending table, somebody's goldrimmed fruitbowl dangerous in 
three hundred pieces. 
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I listened as, blind, efficient—she filled the teapot at her pump, 
doing everything so well. I kept staring at the scoured tabletop, 
saying, “What are we going to do here? Pearl was our only hope. 
Now I bet we're going to lose it. Help me, Mrs. Battle. Help me 
think this out for us. Really. Oh boy, what are we going to do 
here? God, what are we going to do with you?” 

A dry brown hand pushed one mended apple-green cup into 
my vision, a scrap of steam, a perfect cup of tea. 


“SOMETHING’S WRONG,” Sam said. “Black circles creeping 
under your eyes. You're not taking this to heart? You are keeping 
the old heart well out of this, right, Jer?” 

“ *Heart?" I looked up, trying to grin. “What’s a. . . ‘heart’? 
I never heard of one of those. ‘Heart’? What, is it something like 
a flashlight?” 

“ ‘Flashlight’! Got to remember that.” He showed me his kids’ 
new school photos, the girl wore thick white hair-ribbons that just 
made her thin hair look transparent. Sam kissed her picture, “And 
this boy of mine's going to set the world on fire. You watch." Sam 
needed my opinion about a paint color—he planned improving 
his office here in maybe two/ three years’ time. Nursing the bour- 
bon bottle, he said he only drank during our appointments. He 
didn't know, something about me got him. Sam asked how I'd 
done in Organic Chem? I sat looking at this man, he might’ve 
been speaking Latin, his face looked orange, solid orange to me. 

Now I see I was in the middle of something like what's known 
today asa mini-breakdown. Then we called it The Blues. We called 
it, Having Black Circles Under Your Eyes For A While. The 
Whiteboy-With-Blackness-Under-His-BabyBlues-Blues. (And the 
whiter the person is, the more deadly his case can be. —Cotton 
starts out white but if you breathe white cotton for years enough, 
it gives you something called Brown Lung. You figure it.) 
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Here I'll hurry what happened next. Sometimes you rush stories 
because you don't have sufficient info. In this case, a person's may- 
be got too much. You know those memo pads with “While You 
Were Out. . .” printed at the top, yellow pages maybe four inches 
by four? Well, inside my tweed windbreaker's breastpocket, I'd 
recently placed just such a piece of paper. Names were written on 
it in my own admirable forward-tilting Palmer script. I'd arrived 
at Sam's office-building early. While waiting in the weedy park 
across the street, 1 chose a sunny bench. Bored, working from 
memory, I copied nine offenders' names (plus their dollar amounts 
in arrears). To the cent, I knew. I wrote just to soothe myself, I 
told myself. I've always been big into lists. 

How carefully I inscribed each name. Lovingly almost. One 
example, I traced ridges like gutters over the ‘TT in the middle 
of one name. I extended those crossbars to shelter the whole name 
LoTTe. That list, now hidden in my jacket pocket, crackled when 
I fidgeted, talking to Sam. The square of yellow paper burned me 
like a mustard plaster. 

Everybody's superstitious. About money especially. ‘If I clear 
this figure by March, Ill give X amount to charity, really.’ ‘Like 
it or not, I'll only eat what's in the house till we go out and splurge 
on Friday.' The folkways of the wallet. Pretty strange. —Consider 
our nervous computerized stock market—It still uses a bull and 
a bear to explain itself to itself. Animals? Now? See, it's home- 
made magic. Where money comes in, we're all primitives. —And, 
like that, Pd carefully copied a list so I'd prevent myself from say- 
ing outloud any name on that list. Got it? Logic, it's not—heart- 
felt, it is, 

See—even as I made those two T’s spread like a porch roof and 
guardian umbrella over the name beneath, I was giving myself 
one teentsy loophole. If, and only if, Sam smelled this list on me, 
if he asked for it pointblank, then and only then might I consider 
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maybe possibly letting him just peek at it perhaps. And for one 
sec. 

It's just, I'd been so silent for so long. Nine old people felt they 
owed me their lives. Once Sam read the thing, I knew I'd feel 
better, I'd find the stamina to sustain Group Life a little longer. 
—I was, after all, legally responsible to Sam here and if a person's 
boss actually orders that person to hand over an inventory of back- 
sliding wrongdoers, well. . . 

What can I say? I was nineteen years old. I’d been buying my 
own clothes since I was eleven. Other guys my age and half as 
smart, a tenth as driven, were already off at college, lounging 
around, sleeping in till 11:30 AM. 

Early March, Sam's office overheated, but I couldn't take my 
jacket off because the list was in it. He'd see. Paper crackled if T 
didn't sit real still. Feduciary voodoo. 


My wire says: for somebody like me, somebody with a strong 
head for facts, it's even more important to empty out that head 
from time to time, So I am, okay? Clearing the books. 


“Buppy? Something's off, right? College material like you, and 
with bags down to here. I’m seeing a wear-and-tear beyond the 
normal wear of raking in their coins come Saturday. Know what 
Sam here's starting to think? Somebody's holding out on you, 
kid. You definitely got moochers. More'n one, too. Your face 
gives it away. You're too young to know how to hide stuff yet. 
In time, you'll get that right—but now your kisser is like neon 
practically, going bloink blink blank. And this particular neon 
tells Sam, says ‘Sam? Certain moneys are coming directly out of 
young Jerry's personal bone-marrow.’ You got parasites, Jer. It 
shows. Draining you. 

You're shielding them but who's looking after you? Your folks? 
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naw, you're on your own. I'm here for you. You were handsome 
when I hired you. Now look. Your pantcuffs are frayed, the boy 
can't even sit up straight. —Jerry, who you covering for? Let me 
help, son. I swear it won't get past this desk. You know their 
names, you maybe even wrote names down. Yeah—probably got 
those tucked somewheres on your person. Look, kid, trust me here. 
You want Sam to step around his desk, ease you against that wall 
and frisk you, Jer? You're a goodlooking kid, Jerry, but not that 
good. Spare us both. Pass your Uncle the names. I'll need the 
exact dollar amount each leech has sucked out of my favorite. 
Jerry? Tell your Uncle Sam." 


TEARS STOOD in my boss’ eyes. That's when I knew I had to 
let him save me. Yellow is such a beautiful positive color, isn't it? 
While You Were Out... 


I sLEPT so well that night! Why lie about it? I dropped off say- 
ing things like "Figures don't lie." It was a sleep too deep to let 
one single dream come tax it—just blackness so pure I woke up 
sweaty, half-panting. Getting true rest seemed the most exerting 
thing I'd done in months. One room away, Dad coughed, Mom 
promised him it'd be all right, she pounded his back, Dad thanked 
her, he said it'd passed, he choked again. 


THE Fripay AFTER, I was driving toward the Nightschool 
business office to make my overdue payment. I’d got certain 
bonuses and could again fund my education. I still collected for 
Windlass but now avoided the two hundred block of Sunflower 
Street. I called on that block's paying clients only after dark. It 
was a gusty March afternoon, dust devils spun along the roadside. 
Winds rocked even the biggest trees. One wad of cotton, large as 
a hassock, came tumbling down the center line, rolled up onto my 
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car hood and snagged one windshield wiper. I braked, cussed, got 
out to yank it off and—two hundred yards away in Baby Africa's 
clay cemetery—saw a funeral in progress. 

Women were hunched under shawls, men held hats against 
their chests. Everybody, fighting wind, kept faces turned down 
and aside. They all looked ashamed and—in my present state— 
this at once attracted me. An old woman stood surrounded by kids. 
“It's Pearl's,” I said. “They're burying Pearl.” My voice broke; 
but, understand I am not asking for credit. Fact is, I slunk back 
into my Nash, flipped down both sun visors, prepared to roar off. 
Then unexpectedly my car was pulling over, I was out in the air, 
was walking toward a familiar group. Like so much I did back 
then, I hadn't planned to. 

I remember dry weeds snapping under my new loafers. I waited 
off to one side, hands joined before me. I was the only white per- 
son present. 

Two weeks back, I made four phone calls to the Detroit morgue; 
I'd helped get Pearl’s body shipped home in a railroad ice-car. The 
trip had taken her eleven days. Pearl’s coffin was splintery pine. 
You could see black nail-ends bent crooked under halfmoon 
hammer-dents. Must be the crate they packed her home in. Some- 
body'd tried painting out stenciled instructions: This Side Up. 
Keep Refrigerated At All Times. Near the coffin’s tapering foot- 
end, a Maxwell House can rested on the ground. It was stuffed 
with dried hydrangea-blooms big as human heads. Alongside the 
jagged grave, a pile of earth waited. Wind kept flicking dirt off that 
and onto the mourners. Everybody stood with eyes closed, less in 
prayer than to protect themselves from the menace of flung grit. 
(I wondered why this didn't usually happen. I'd only been to two 
funerals but remembered that the undertakers usually spread a 
grass-green groundcloth over such waiting dirt to hide it, and pro- 
tect the living.) 
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ProPLE LINED UP looking into the coffin a last time. I'd never 
seen an open coffin at the graveyard. But, having strolled over 
here, I felt I couldn't hold back. When I joined the line, Mrs. B's 
neighborkids saw me. They suddenly closed ranks around her. 
Only then did she turn in my general direction. Her neck length- 
ened, the blue-gray head twisting my way. I knew she couldn't 
see me at this distance but both VLB's arms lifted from her sides, 
wavering noplace. She seemed to hear a sound or maybe scented 
me over here. I felt so honored I got weak. 

The woman in the box was over seventy, she wore a mostly- 
emptied amethyst necklace. On her chest a gold pin-watch read 
FORD MOTORS, a perfect attendance prize. Her age shocked 
me. I'd always pictured Pearl as just a bit older than me. I now 
saw: that would've made Vesta Lotte Battle a mother at seventy 
three or so. 

In the makeshift coffin, Pearl's head had shifted to one side, 
she faced pine planks like a person choosing to look punished, 
refusing even a last chance at formality. 

The cofhn was then closed, boys nailed it shut. Nails kept dou- 
bling over and this looked so ugly it grieved me. Strong young boys 
lowered Pearl's crate by ropes. Mourners themselves started heap- 
ing in the dirt. Garden spades and shovels seemed brought from 
home, no professional gravedigger waited in sight. 

The girl who'd once pressed my hand between her candied 
palms, now led Mrs. B away, detouring to avoid me. I walked 
over anyway. I was helpless not to. My mouth and lips felt no- 
vocained (I later realized I'd been mercilessly biting them without 
noticing.) I felt foolish and exposed here, rude. But I still needed 
something from the old lady. My old lady, I still thought of her, 
but knew I had no right. 

She must have seen a pink blur fumble nearer. VLB resisted ten 
children who tried dragging her past me. When she stopped, kids 
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eased back, but their chins stayed lifted, hands knotting into fists. 
I didn't blame them. I knew how I must look out here. They'd 
taught me. I kept swallowing to keep from smiling. I gulped down 
a beefy-yeasty-copperpenny taste that turned out to be blood. 

Mrs. Battle—grieving like this, far from her familiar house, 
seemed disoriented. Her skin had lost its grapey luster; she now 
looked floured in fine ash—her eyes' fronts too. Daylight showed 
a face composed entirely of cracks depending on splits and folds; 
her hands stayed out in front of her, long fingers opening and 
closing, combing air. She groped my way, lightly, almost fondly. 
Plain daylight showed her to be so tiny, malnourished maybe. Sun 
made her look just like . . . a blind person! Completely blind. 
Somehow she seemed less dignified out here and less unique. I 
have to say: it made things easier on me just then. —I’m telling 
you everything. That's our deal. 

She faltered quite close, finally touching my sleeve, but jerking 
back like from a shock, "Ah," her voice recognized me. "You, 
Assurance?" 

“Yes ma'am," I studied my new shoes. 

*You did come. I knew it. I done told them. And we thanks 
you. Pearl'd be glad. —Look, not to worry bout all that other, 
hear? We doing just fine. Fact is, been missing you more than we 
miss it, Assurance. You steadily helped me to find my Pearl, get 
her on back here. Don't go fretting none, child, you tried. —You 
gone be fine. I'm gone be fine." 

Then she turned and moved away from me supported by 
neighborkids' spindly arms and legs. 

I waited till everybody left. The wind got worse. I stood at 
Pearl’s grave. Handprints and shoe marks had packed the earth. 
Wind had tipped the coffee can. Water made mud of the grave's 
foot end. I squatted and crammed hydrangeas back into their tin 
and set it upright. Last year's hydrangeas had dried brown but 
still showed most of their strong first blue. You know the color of 
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hydrangeas—that heavenly blue so raw it comes close to seeming 
in bad taste. 

I drove out into the country and passed a rural mailbox I'd al- 
ways admired and meant to check on. I did that now for no good 
reason. It was a lifesized Uncle Sam enameled red, white and 
blue—meat-pink for his face and hands. The eyes were rhinestone 
buttons salvaged off some woman's coat. His vest-buttons were 
dimes glued on and varnished. While I stood looking, the proud 
owner stepped out of a tractor-shed, then headed over to tell me 
how he'd got the idea and to accept my compliments. I panicked, 
saw myself as one of those guys, like Dad, who'll jaw for forty 
minutes with complete strangers over nothing. I hopped back 
into my Nash and squalled away. 

I drove to Lucas' All-Round Store, needing staples for my folks. 
Mom loved angelfood cake. With a little teasing encouragement 
from me, she could sit at our kitchen table and pull off a bit of 
white fluff at a time till she'd eaten it, whole. The embarrassment 
was part of her joy, "I ate that? I ate it?" And somehow she never 
gained. So I got her a big Merita angelcake and, for Dad, the 
Giant Economy size of Vick's Vap-O-Rub. (On his worst cough- 
ing nights, he sometimes dipped one finger in and swallowed gobs 
of it till I had to leave the room). 


HERE RECENTLY, dredging all this up, I've decided: if a per- 
son's emotional life were only rational—if it just ‘came out’ like 
algebra does—then none of us would ever need good-listeners or 
psychiatrists, would we? —We’d do nicely with our accountants. 
We'd bring our man a whole year of receipts, evidence and pain. 
We'd spend two hours together in a nice office and, at the end, 
our hired guy could just hit the Tally button and we, his client, 
would feel clean again and solid, solvent. Nice work if you can 
get it. 
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After Pearl's burial, I dropped off my folks’ supplies, explaining 
I was headed for our Public Library to hit the books, Instead— 
pretending I didn't know what I was up to—I drove along Sun- 
flower, switched off my ignition and headlights, coasted to a halt 
three houses down from Mrs. Battle's. 

I sat screened by dried sunflower-stalks creaking in the breeze, 
I looked toward her kerosene-lit home. I heard kids in there talk- 
ing loud, once a wave of laughing broke. Her narrow body, half- 
doubled, crisscrossed the room from ironing board to stove and 
back, for tea, for hotter irons. I knew hers was just a little bent 
black nail of a body, but she threw such large blue shadows. I 
slumped out here feeling like a spy or a spurned lover, like some 
hick planning a stepladder-elopement. I knew if I walked up and 
knocked at her screen door, she'd greet me, "Look children, our 
Boy Assurance's back." Kids might act snooty but she'd go make 
me tea in a mended cup so fine you could hold it up and—even 
against a kerosene lantern's glow—read imprinted on the bottom, 
its maker's name. 

I watched her shack, pretending to guard it. Dumb thoughts: 
What if it caught fire? Then I'd carry her out, lug all the kids to 
safety. I was big: I could, I could carry most of them at once. 

Why was I waiting? Did I hope she'd sense me here and sud- 
denly pop up like when my tire blew? Maybe I could take her for 
a car-ride tonight, go find her and the kids ice-cream someplace. 
On me, of course. Maybe have two cords of firewood sent? I soon 
disgusted myself and drove home. I stayed up extra late, studying. 
Days, I didn't get much time for schoolwork. I think I told you I 
was working a couple other jobs. Managing a soda fountain and, 
after hours, cleaning two laundromats for this hermit bachelor 
who owned much of Falls while spending absolutely nothing. Plus 
I had the four night school courses a week. 

Working late that night, I heard Dad hacking in a new way, 
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more shrill, yappier. I stood up from the cardtable that was my 
desk. I eased along our short hall and waited outside my folks’ 
room, The cough came again. Only, it was my mother coughing. 
Her case had never seemed as bad as his. Whenever Momma got 
to hacking, she always laughed, claiming it was just a kind of 
sympathy vote for his shortwindedness. They’d worked cleaning 
the same looming machines for thirty-some years. What made me 
believe she'd found a purer air supply than his? Did I think Justice 
made things easier for the ladies? I leaned there in our dark hall- 
way—beaverboard panelling bowed under my weight. I'd always 
understood that Dad, after thirty-seven vears, had pulled enough 
fiber into his plugged lungs so you could maybe weave a longsleeve 
shirt from it. But Mom? That night, I started knowing she'd in- 
haled enough to make one lacy deadly blouse. I stood here listen- 
ing, though this just meant asking for more trouble. It seemed to 
me then: Staying alive is learning to make meals out of setbacks. 
Eating them, eating them up. 


— SO Ir’s six weeks after the Detroit police wired us news of 
Pearl’s death, two weeks after Pearl's burial and I’m driving Sun- 
flower, still collecting. I'm half past Vesta Lotte Battle's clean 
shanty when I see this fresh white wreath nailed to her front door. 
Poor Pearl, I thought. Lined along VLB's weathered porch, a 
dozen children, black white brown, all wearing plavclothes, all 
sitting very still. They're eating the usual pale taffy but, today, 
kids gobble it like taking some group poison. 

Then, slow, two blocks and a thousand sunflowers later, I un- 
derstand: my favorite, the old lady herself, is dead. 

I drove on, forgetting waiting clients—I speeded right through 
town, hands choking the wheel. It felt like some hypodermic had 
just wedged under my breastbone, sucking. What'd been leeched 
out was: my breath's continuing interest in itself, breath know- 
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how. Your wind has to be ambitious minute to minute—has to 
have a renewable interest in continuing. Installments, 

The roadway was turning yellow from the edges inward when 
I finally pulled over, parked in the open countryside. A meadow- 
lark balanced on a cattail gone to seed. And all at once I remem- 
bered. How. To breathe. The gratitude. I sat in the Nash gasping 
like a diver who's just found—by accident—the top, his life again. 


THIS MUCH was clear: I had to do something—for the dead 
Mrs. B, for my living folks, my customers, for everybody else— 
meaning myself. OK. Right there in the car, I decided to attend 
one. A funeral, a black funeral. I needed to see an ideal one. I 
discovered: Mrs. Battle's had been held two days before. Nobody'd 
let me know. 

I checked Monday morning's Herald Traveler for a likely name 
and church. I called in sick to my laundromat-cleaning and soda- 
jerk jobs. I'd never done that before. The church I picked was just 
off Sunflower Street. I had to drive right past the Battle home. 
A staked ‘For Rent’ sign was already pounded into her frontyard. 
Browned sunflowers had been cleared, the hanging enameled 
teapot was gone. I hoped Vesta Lotte Battle's kids had claimed the 
thing before some realtor removed it as an eyesore. Riding by, I 
grumbled: real-estate agents sure didn't waste any time, the blood- 
suckers. I kept trying to forget my parents’ new caliber of rat- 
tling. They now seemed to alternate the need to breathe—him 
then her, her then him—like taking turns, sex-wise, waiting for 
each others' pleasure. 

Nothing reminds you of how fragile it all is—nothing like liv- 
ing with two mild and often-funny people who—if offered any 
riches on earth would choose to get one deep single breath again. 

To myself, aloud, after passing her shack, I said, “Vesta Lotte 
Battle, Vesta Lotte Battle. Pray For Us Left Here." I am no be- 
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liever . . . still, you never know. I’m a percentage player. Besides, 
I missed her more than seemed quite rational or possible. I was 
just nineteen but already knew that Mrs. Battle was only starting 
up for me. 

When you suddenly hear news of a friend's death, you some- 
times want to call up one particular person who'll listen and help 
you through the worst first brunt of it. And so you're rushing to 
the home of the single person who might really help you get 
through this when, enroute, of course, you find: the only one you 
want to be with now, she's the one who died. 


My ود"‎ Nasu coasted still before a ramshackle church. Off 
Sunflower, on Atlantic Avenue, the Afro-Baptist FreeWill Full- 
Gospel Church appeared bandaged in three kinds of tar-paper 
brick. Its roof showed crude dribbled asphalt mending. Set on 
the highest peak, one unpainted steeple tilted. T'he place looked 
home-crafted as some three-tiered dollhouse, doghouse or out- 
house. Even in early April, church windowboxes spilled great pur- 
ple clouds of petunias. From one box, a sunflower had sprouted. 
Though it looked totally out-of-place—(a windblown seed)— 
though it'd already lifted a few feet high, straining toward the 
rusty gutters, it'd been allowed to live. 

Parked in one low Hollywoodish line, hired white limos 
gleamed with sunlight, hurt your eyes. An empty hearse bloomed 
big ostrich plumes and small American flags from either silver 
fender. Black morticians loitered in white suits and dark glasses. 
The undertakers smoked, polished their cars, stood in proud 
jumpy groups. They acted like Secret Service guys outside a civic 
building where some bigwig official is appearing. They waited, 
smug and antsy, for their boss: Today's highest-paying black body 
in Falls, NC. 

Turns out I was one of three whites in a large loud congregation. 
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I kept straightening my black tie. Elders welcomed me with great 
ceremony and graciousness that made me feel even more a worm, 
a spy. Why was I here? Respect. Paying respects, paying. Came 
time to view the corpse. Almost immediately it happened, people 
filed toward the box. All the people on my row stood. Somebody 
nudged me from the left. I rose, not quite meaning it. Like in drill 
formation, we marched toward the knottypine altar and a coffin 
propped over velvet-draped sawhorses, 

This happened on a Monday. Somehow, my premium book and 
a few rolls of quarters had been stored in my car's glove compart- 
ment, left there from Saturday rounds. I didn't want to leave them 
outside: this neighborhood was dicey (being the neighborhood 
where I collected). I'd brought the things in with me and now 
took them toward somebody's open coffin. The insurance ledger 
was imitation black alligator, hinged so it flipped open like a paper 
boy's recordbook. It bulged now in my jacket pocket. I took it out 
and held it, hoping it'd appear to be some prayerbook maybe. 
Sweating like I was, I nearly dropped the slippery thing then 
grabbed it, gulping. Imagine my list of names toppling into the 
box with this stiffening stranger. 


SHE LOOKED to be about thirty-eight. All in lilac, a cocktail 
dress. Pinkish feathers curled around her head hike some night- 
club's idea of a halo. Her coffin was lined in white glove leather, 
the sides were plugged with gleaming chrome buttons; it was 
framed in oiled walnut—the thing smelled just like a brandnew 
Cadillac convertible. Giddy, for a moment, I wanted to climb in. 
I don't know why. I hadn't eaten much that day. Since Mrs. 
Battle died on me without a proper goodbye, I'd started feeling 
really tired, like I'd forgot to do something important. 

The stranger's chest was massed with purple orchids. Flowers 
picked up the exact color of her dress. I wondered if the orchids 
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might be painted. But, no, I could sce that they were real. Huge 
curling bugle-nosed orchids seemed to crouch there on her breast- 
bone—beautiful but someway wicked—like they were guarding 
her while feeding on the body. —Above her luxurious coffin, 
along the empty choirloft's edge—dozens, maybe hundreds, of 
Easter lilies. Tin collection-plates hid behind flower pots. The 
lilies washed Afro-Baptist with so sweet a smell it burned your 
sinuses and eyes. 

Stepping back towards my seat, I heard quarters jingling, one 
roll unpeeling in my pocket. I winced. Trying to tamp the sound, 
I grinned. 

— Soon as we settled, the huge choir swooped in. Lined up like 
a jury, they nearly outnumbered us mourners. Openmouthed, 
they arrived singing something called “Blessed Assurance.” The 
scary appropriateness of this (for me, I mean) changed and deep- 
ened verse-to-verse, It went from seeming a wild coincidence to 
feeling almost expected, natural. I sat telling myself certain 
mumbo-jumbo things like: "You have chosen the right place. 
Today is the day you were intended to be here." I didn't really 
know what all this meant. I still don't. 

Many small children belted out the hymn from behind spikey 
white lilies. Some of the kids might've been among Mrs. Battle's 
household regulars but I wasn't sure. (When a boy is nineteen, 
little kids all look alike for a while.) Over flowers you could see 
the dark cloudy hair of tallest children, heads tipping side to side 
as mouths moved: 

"Blessed Assurance, Jesus is mine! 
Oh, what a foretaste of glory di-vine! 
Heir of salvation, purchase of God, 
Born of His Spirit, washed in His Blood. 
— This is my story, this is my song, 
Praising my Savior all the day long." 
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When human voices’ pure pure sound rushed out carrying such 
words, I felt drunk, half-faint. I'd settled near the back. I could 
only bear to watch my own pale hands. I studied wrists' yellow 
hair shining in daylight. I thought odd things, ‘Strange, how no 
American coin is gold-colored.’ I looked at my long fingers 
freckled backs, I turned over wet pink palms. These hands seemed 
to belong to one plump and silly boy. But my eyes, staring down 
on hands from what felt like a great and sickening height seemed 
the eyes of an old old man, one teetering at some cliff's brink, a 
tired old person considering jumping. 

Music swayed the choir that sang it. Each hymn swung singers 
toward a wilder kind of seasick. The people were one thing, their 
singing was another but, combined, these jumped past making an 
equal third. Everything seemed swollen past proportion, quantum. 
Some choir members turned in place—hard for me to watch, im- 
possible to ignore—they spun around and round, white sleeves 
flaring like cheap wings. The choirloft was stairstepped in rows. 
At any moment—three or four singers would be whirling, self- 
contained, white robes cheerfully slapping robes of those beside 
them. 


AT FOOTBALL GAMES when your team is winning, everybody 
in your bleachers starts leaning side-to-side and shouting one 
thing—it was like that now. This was a funeral but the peppy 
choir still considered us the winning side. 

I disagreed. I fought the row's rock and swav. I considered leav- 
ing. I felt out of my depth here. But I knew that—in climbing 
over six weeping strangers singing on my pew, I'd have to say, 
"Excuse me. So sorry. Thank you, oops, pardon." I couldn't bear 
to let Manners make a fool of me again. Not here. Instead I fought 
this tilting. Everybody moved but me. I now turned into some 
blond Princeton boy, chilly with a vengeance. Soon the volume 
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grew. They sure were working on me. Everyone nearby sang in 
three-part harmony—sang like Conservatory grads—so skilled, 
their diction glassy, right. Soon it seemed the church-building 
itself was tipping, a screened box that pans for gold, searching for 
some glint among the mud, It kept rocking us, helpless as pebbles 
shifting in the sieve—it kept us rattling back and forth, almost 
auditioning. 

Everyone but me. Straightbacked, massive, I refused. No way. 
Bumped from either side, I muttered at the woman beside me. 
Cheerful behind her tears, she yelled, “Tell it, bro!" She was just 
encouraging me. I explained how a person could sure use a little 
more room here. She nodded. My complaints just swelled the 
hymn. Everybody took me for a singer. Clum, feeling semi-hate- 
ful, I got coached by "Blessed Assurance." On it rolled. First I 
hummed along just to be polite. ( With me it's a disease.) 

Jostled from left and right, I tested a chanting note here, a 
word there. A person almost had to. Pretty soon, though you still 
fought it (for the sake of principle) you did sort of catch on, you 
soon nearly liked it. But, wait, no, I stiffened my spine, wanting 
to prove something. What? Maybe to keep things controlled on 
behalf of these wild emotional people noisemaking around me. 
Somebody had to stay in charge, right? It was a favor that you 
paid others who'd lost it. There were rules. 

I asked myself what she'd advise me—what Vesta Lotte Bat- 
tle'd say? (^Hey, you, un-hitch a inch. What you keeping back? 
You hiding something, boy?") —I soon joined somewhat in. I 
trusted her. I wanted to do well. Maybe I was overly-conscientious 
at it—but, hey, after all, Whitie does what Whitie can! 

My shoulders soon felt safe between others' rolling massaging 
shoulders holding mine up from either side. I wanted to blend in 
for once. I hated being the go-getter all alone out front. I longed to 
seem the same as everybody else. 
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Maybe too quick for safety, I felt enclosed, half-pardoned. I felt 
explained, All this was what I'd been so homesick for, and with- 
out ever having lived it! 

— Soon you were pretty much loving it. I was. It felt like danc- 
ing sitting down. Like fainting with your eyes open. Like singing 
in the shower but with others singing in their showers nearby, 
others who—like you, didn't sound so hot on their own—but 
pooled became an angel choir that exhales, not carbon dioxide, 
but perfect pitch. I felt like telling everybody why I'd come, like 
singing why. 

Our group stopped in one ragged rush. I was loud—alone— 
amazingly off-key for a long long second. Nobody blamed me or 
much noticed as I sucked air, swallowed “Fool!” curled my toes. 
Others were now standing one-by-one. Fanning themselves with 
Jesus fans, they talked about the corpse. 

"She been a mighty good neighbor, Lila," the woman near me 
rose. "One time, remember when my William cut his foot so bad 
on that soda bottle? well she look after all my other little ones the 
whole night till we walk back home from the Doctor's out Mid- 
dlesex way. Then Lila say, Don't you be coming in here waking 
up these babies in the middle of no night, you let them sleep. She 
kept mine over to her house till they all awake and then she fed 
them a mighty fine breakfast, sent them back on home to me. 
— Too, Lila done give my momma eighty cents, one time she 
couldn't pay." 

"Lila," one old man with two canes called. “Had the prettiest 
yard on Atlantic Avenue, better'n mine and you know how nice 
mine is. Yeah, she got her dahlias to someway grow big as you 
head. —Used bonemeal, some says.” 

They told why she never married (tending her sick mother). 
They said she dearly loved a moving picture-show. She knew the 
age and facts of every movie star onscreen. Lila's say-so settled 
every movie bet or argument in Baby Africa. 
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Listening, I nodded. I soon felt I knew Lila a little, then— 
maybe it sounds pushy—I felt I knew her pretty well. It was pushy. 
Odd, I almost missed her. But even then I understood —I'd con- 
fused Lila with certain others: a Detroit auto worker I'd never 
seen alive. I mixed up this Lila person with my own ailing parents. 
I confused Lila with a freed slave whose burial l'd missed and 
maybe caused. 

After the testimonies, music started again and I really threw 
myself into the pump and swell of hymns. I let myself go—want- 
ing to be excellent at this. I was a silly kid hoping, his first time 
out, to get straight A's in Grief. But even while crooning the 
choruses, while practicing A-plus Amens loud, I still knew: This 
might be fine for today. For a change. Oh but I needed this now, 
oh yeah. And I would never forget it or outlast its uses; but—being 
white like me—I couldn't live here. 

I might rant and sway, released toward the best of Afro-Baptist, 
I might be today's greatest hottest pudding of emotion—but I 
would always remain a tourist when it came to such display. 
Call me frozen, or career-oriented. Fill in the blank by saying I'm 
hyper-Caucasian. Some claim that just such hanging-back has al- 
ready turned our white race into dinosaurs: creatures that cannot 
take the heat and so keel over, born bosses but pea-brained. Maybe 
we've already been outranked by those more fluid, fastermoving, 
closer to the earth and ready to adapt, sweat, go with things. 

That day I tried, though. Oh I tried to get it right. 

“We hopes our white friends will feel free and speak." It was 
the preacher crooking off his varnished perch. He smiled for the 
first and only time that day. He bared his square white teeth in a 
fake, presented grin I recognized as mine. The single white lady 
popped up quick, then looked around and seemed to regret it. 
She'd stood to force herself. I knew this and felt for her as— 
stranded, she cleared her throat, alarmed but determined. The 
lady wore trim navy-blue, her foil-colored hair all in a knotty 
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permanent. I couldn't place her name but—knowing Falls the 
way this ex-paper boy did—I could've told you her street address 
to within one block. She might’ve been sister to the owner of that 
resurrected Wedgwood. 

In a girl's voice, the lady now mentioned hiring Lila-here for 
many years. The lady admitted how hard Lila’d worked, far above 
the call of duty. The lady sounded short of breath—maybe she 
gasped due to sadness or stagefright, both. Soon you could hardly 
hear her. Everybody tipped forward, trying. I did too. She went, 
“. . . Feel we never... understood or whatever what a fine per- 
son... we had... around our house till Lila got so . . . so sick 
last... June was it?" she asked the man seated beside her. 

"June, yes. Lila'd fallen in our rec room. We came back on 
Monday. We found her. She'd knocked over liquid floorwax and 
was lying in it, it'd dried. And when my sons pulled her to stand- 
ing, the sound was like the flooring coming up with her. She was 
embarrassed about having spilled. It was too awful. The first 
Monday she didn't turn up for work I felt our house was like . . ." 
the lady waited, standing, doubting her lungs. “Like... house... 
was... hollow. ‘There was an echo, it seemed all our rugs had been 
taken out. My husband can tell you. Now it seems that... to be... 
our self—our best selves—we needed Lila there to... And since 
she..." This time the matron curved one palm around her throat, 
gulping, unable to find a voice. But she refused to sit. Her husband 
reached out, almost touched her back, decided against it—im- 
proved his own posture instead. You saw that the woman really 
wanted to sit —she knew people would forgive her. But she'd de- 
cided. She had to finish. 


“TELL THE TROOF,” some old man called, rapping floorboards 
with two homemade walking sticks. “Jesus going to see that you 
get all the air you needs for speaking true. Jesus going to fan some 
cold truthtelling wind down into you. You watch.” 
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The thin woman smiled back at him, nodding. Her fist now 
rapped her sternum, she shook her prim head sideways. Her em- 
barrassment, I saw, was a country club white person's. Social em- 
barrassment. She feared she looked foolish. Being foolish pained 
her less than getting caught at it by strangers—especially these 
decent black ones. 

Still, I felt for her. Takes one to know one. “The Black-and- 
Blue About Being White Blues." I sat remembering Mrs. Battle 
in the rainstorm, drenched for me, throwing rocks under my 
car—scattering dogs that' d taken cover there to snap at my sogged 
ankles. I'd never thought of doing that. Being watched like I al- 
ways was in Baby Africa—it'd never come to me that I might just 
kick dogs or chuck stones at them. Why'd I settled for their nip- 
ping at me? Why hadn't I properly defended myself? 


“LOVING Lira," the white woman tried summing up. “Might ve 
let us love each other more, but I'm not sure that was reason 
enough... for taking up her life the way we did. And by accident 
almost, looking back. We gave her ten days off a year. Five of those 
she spent at the beach house with us. She cooked for us there. 
Which was no vacation. I see that now. —Believe me, I'm living 
with this. We learned so much from her —Look, we loved her is 
all. Maybe that's the best thing anybody can teach anybody? I 
don't know." 

She sat, face in hands then. "Amen. Itll do," somebody 
shouted. Heads bobbed. 

The white man hopped up to remark that what his wife'd just 
said sure went double for him. 

Then I stood. I did. I hadn't known I would. Suddenly it's 
like the church had sunk and left me vertical. I think the sing- 
ing had made me lightheaded. That song "Blessed Assurance" 
chanted in child voices, the white flowers’ smell, white robes like 
makeshift wings. Those made me. 
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I told everybody I felt real bad about selling funeral insurance. 
I told why I'd come. I admitted seeing the great beauty of this 
ceremony. I conceded: Negro funerals had it all over white ones— 
much more personal and everything. But it seemed I'd never un- 
derstand enough to help me feel quite easy with the business-end 
of burial. I admitted: some of my most beloved clients, they had 
lapsed, see? I'd let them drift from the black into the red and 
then I told on them. I had. I couldn't rescue the whole world, 
could I? though—for a while, I'd given it my level best. You try 
and save a drowner but if you drown too—what good is that to 
anybody, you know? I said, Sure, I wanted a college education but 
not one built by walking on the heads of others. I apologized for 
taking up their time with something not exactlv on the subject. 
Then I added—feeble, I knew—that Miss Lila's lilac dress was 
about the finest-looking lilac dress I'd ever seen. “Amen. Ain't it, 
though?" two old women, maybe twins, hollered. I sat. Breathing 
hard. No way would I start sobbing like a fool, no, they were all 
looking. —The same old man up front started really beating floor- 
boards with his canes, he cried back at me, "Jesus Have His Wavs, 
Child. Be of Comfort, Son. You going to act right. You wait. 
Scales going to fall off them young eves by-and-bv. You'll see." 

Then—that fast—I knew what I would do. 

Again I stood. I emptied my pockets of all rolled quarters and 
loose change. I yanked out every bill. I whipped the premium book 
from my jacket. 

Mourners between the aisle and me kindly slid out. They let 
me step free. I walked to the tin collection plates tucked behind 
massed lilics. Into one plate, I piled all my money. About eighty- 
nine dollars and fifty cents, I think. Maybe more, 

Then—not able not to—I dropped in the keys to my loyal 
Nash. I held the key-ring back up—I told everybody where my 
car was parked, what kind it was, what color. *Oh Lord," some- 
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body called. "Jesus got them Miracle-Working Ways. He look 
into the whiteboy Soul. He Clean House." 

I announced I wanted some kind of college scholarship set up. 
Itd help some straight-A child from this church. Elders would 
sell my used car—that, and what cash I'd left here would at least 
help get things rolling. The fund would be named to honor. . . . 
Miss Lila here. I didn't want to say Vesta Lotte Battle's name. 
Then they'd know it was me that turned her in. I left. 

T'wo ushers swung open the exits for me. One young man was 
smiling, face all wet. The older gent gave me this “Who are you 
kidding?" stare, his mouth looked big, post-card sized and folded 
in on itself with scorn. He seemed right. But, soon as sun hit me, 
I felt light and wonderful. Sunflowers and zinnias seemed my 
African honor guard. I weighed nothing for six blocks. Though 
this neighborhood was rough, no dog chased me today. I felt afraid 
of nobody. Nothing dared to hassle or to nag me. 

I hiked back to my folks’ place. They hadn't heard me drive up, 
they asked what was wrong, where'd I parked? I told them, I tried. 
They sat looking at each other. Dad's latest Life rested open on 
his lap. I remember Ava Gardner was on the cover. She's also from 
North Carolina, from very much the wrong side of the tracks and 
with the face of a Contessa and 1 have always loved her. Neither 
of my folks could drive. Proud, they called my wreck "Jerry's run- 
about." I often took them shopping in it or out to the Dairy 
Queen. 

Now Dad laughed, removed his glasses, folded them. He had an 
uneducated person's respect for eyeglasses, like these were some 
substitute for a college degree. He set bifocals in their little casket, 
snapped it shut. He kept shaking his head side to side, he told 
Mom, “They give our boy free encyclopedias, he throws them in 
the drink. Now he's gone and handed over his roadster to the 
colored people because they're poor. —Who knows? Maybe if a 
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boy acts like a rich man long enough, he turns into one? Sure 
hope so." 

Then Poppa's chuckling slid, like always, right down breath’s 
stairsteps into deep and deeper coughs till you never thought his 
wind would surface again. Mom jumped up and stood patting his 
back. It never helped but he liked it anyway. Next, Momma bent 
toward me, bent across Dad's leatherette easychair. She touched 
the top of my hair, then one side of my neck. I felt too young 
then, shrunken down, just like earlier I'd felt so old and high-up. 

"Jerry's always had him a soft streak," Mom said, with me stand- 
ing right here. "It's not soft," I snapped at her. "It's the only part 
I like. It's hard—and the rest of it is sloppy and extra. —Don't 
say ‘soft.’ ” She pitied me, knowing I was weak enough to pity 
others. I hated her for that. 

I stumbled to my room, threw myself onto the bed, mashed my 
face into the chenille spread's nubbins, pretending they were 
Braille—I'd soon read what to do next. I just wished I hadn't left 
my premium book in the collection plate. I don't know. I worried 
what might happen to my other clients. Even with Mrs. Battle 
gone, I still had big responsibilities. My ledger, was it the only 
record for the tens of thousands that older folks had saved toward 
their standing on the next plane? Would they miss out on their 
hard-earned heaven just because I'd lost my head while feeling 
generous? 

Two days later, the mailman brings me a package. In it, my in- 
surance book, all the money T'd left, plus—held to a piece of 
cardboard by crisscrossed electrician's tape—my car keys. The 
cardboard said, “Parked right where it was.” A note read: “We 
all get move sometime, Sometime we needs to think out why. 
If it still the same way you felt then we start up the college thing 
for one our young folk. If not then that OK too. Cause we all 
Children OF God. Either way you a man of heart. IN Christ 
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Blood Bartered for us sinners I am Rev. T. Y. Matthews—Free- 
Will Afro-Baptist (Church )." 

I sat down to write a check for two hundred dollars. Signing it, 
my hands shook—the largest check I'd ever written. I kept the 
ledger. And, look, I kept the car. Can you forgive me? I waited 
till night to go collect it. I hated being seen. My parents applauded 
when they heard me pull up out front again. “Pile in,” I hollered 
and they came running like kids rasping from a touch of croup. 
I drove them to the Dairy Queen. They sat in back, 10yalty, hold- 
ing hands. You'd of thought it was a Rolls, my used Nash. We 
said nothing the whole way out and home. They were back there, 
sighing, eating their cones. Driving, I breathed through my mouth, 
not wanting to cry. —The three of us, we had been so unlucky, 
really. And just getting back what little was ours, it seemed some 
great reward to us, some justice. 


Next DAY, I drove to Sam's office, I would turn in my book 
and quit. But just outside his door, I decided on collecting two 
more weeks. I’m not sure why. I guess I wanted to get things 
cleaned up for whatever poor soul Windlass Eventualities hired 
next. Two more Saturdays. Hounds showed no mercy. Foolish 
and smug of me, but I somehow thought dogs might act kinder 
during these last trips. I half-believed dogs would smell my sacri- 
fice: the Miss Lila Scholarship. I hoped yard dogs would finally 
decide I was a friend to Baby Africa. Dogs didn't. 

Again I knocked. Mrs. Battle's nosy neighbor, the hugely fat 
widow, peeked out. She said, "You come for your Assurance? Is 
you new? You look older than that last one." 

“Yes ma'am, older." 

From inside the darkest corner of her home, underlit by a dime- 
store votive candle, one Jesus grinned— dressed in powder blue and 
white, beard marceled just so, he had a 24-carat halo that some- 
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body really should go hock for food. He looked guilty over being 
so pretty on a street of such bad need. —This client's payments 
were only two weeks overdue. She'd greeted me with a broad face 
so scared I didn't like to see it. Dead Lila in her box looked much 
more in control than this living woman. “I checks," she shook her 
head, “I goes and looks but I real low just now." 

Watching her move, I wondered how somebody so poor could 
stay so mammoth. 

She lumbered toward a tiny vase that showed another Jesus 
hammocked among clouds, arms out beside him like a diver about 
to leap. From here the vase sure sounded empty. She stood—eyes 
closed, one ear mashed against it, like listening to a seashell. Like 
she could hear a hundred coins trying to hatch alive in there. 

"Seem like it ought to be around here," the widow moved from 
vase to firewood-box to mantel. She shifted things. There sat an 
unopened jar of jam, a tartan bow topping it. A gift from Mrs. 
Battle? an inheritance? 

“I busy checking," the woman promised. 

But I stood remembering Mrs. Battle's honesty: “I ain't got no 
money today." “Pearl Dead." “Vesta Lotte Battle tries.” "You'll 
do what you want, I reckon." I felt I'd learned something from the 
old woman. I still couldn't explain quite what. 

"Maybe it been stole. Yeah, stole probably," the obese woman 
patted around behind a sheeny Last Supper wall rug. Then she 
moved to a calendar that showed Christ holding out his own lit-up 
and dripping heart. His face looked sobered. You could see why. 

“Assurance? These young boys now'll steal you blind. Ain't no- 
body safe. Too, I getting so I forgets. You sure it already a Satur- 
day again? I done sunk mighty low but I still hunting. Don't you 
fret your pretty head none, I gone find it yet. You so pretty. Look 
how 'good' and yellow his hair is. Golder'n that," and she scanned 
the room for her favorite picture then pointed to the rouged 
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Jesus who posed nearby—heartless himself because He kept of- 
fering it to everybody. 

Such flattery always sickened me. I really couldn't abide it. 
"Here," I bent, kicking over one corner of her rag rug. Since the 
house was dark, since her notched swollen back was toward me— 
it was easy to unpocket the two quarters. I picked them up, held 
them out to her. “These?” I said. 

She turned, she made a cry, “No!” She inched forward, blinking, 
her jaw slack. Each huge arm now lifted from the elbow—wob- 
bling like udders as she neared me. The sad weight hanging off her 
sides and breasts suddenly seemed like a burden assigned—not 
chosen. In the face, surprise mixed with such fear. Fear that I 
might take these back, fear I meant to trick her. I couldn't stand 
watching. May this job end, and now, Amen. I am not fit to earn 
a living in this world. “So let's see here, that's what?—fifty—five 
zero—cents, paid in full?” I fiddled with my black book, “Listen, 
there'll be a new fellow next week. Just to make sure you get full 
credit, you'll want to save these. Just give him these same two next 
week, okay? Okay." 

I passed her sog. All the buts accidental sunlight, the shine 
from her red candle got snagged across two silver coins. Her cal- 
loused hand itself£— charcoal dark on its back, showed a pale pink 
copper-color inside. It seemed that years of work for whites had 
rubbed the true black pigment off her palm. 

Her face gleamed, the upper body rocking toward me. Moan- 
ing, she showed me my own coins—like these were two working 
eyes that some genius had awarded a blind woman—round things 
she could pop right into ruined sockets, and see again. 

“T still on the assurance, Assurance?” 

Beside her name, I read the tally, three policies complete: Two 
thousand three hundred five dollars and fifty cents. "Consider 
yourself carried, please." I backed into daylight, glad even for the 
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posse of sunning mongrels. They rose—stretching—grumpy at 
their duty. We all have our jobs. 

She hid both eyes behind the heavy crook of one great arm. 

I heard her weeping then explaining to the crowd of paper 
Jesuses, “Your Dorothy ain't lost out after all, Saviour. You done 
carried her over into the Promised Land of another week of Sur- 
rance and for free. I still under the coverage. Your old Dot here, 
she still covered, Lord." 


Now I’m going on sixty. It seems impossible, but years are 
really the bottom-line, aren't they? Semi-retired, I've had the usual 
two heart attacks but, as with some of us who get the best cardiac 
specialists, I lived. Of course, as a young man, I went into business 
for myself. I actually did pretty well. 

It came about in a strange enough wav. I was working other 
oddjobs, saving up for law school. I'd got my BS through night 
courses. My parents lived to see me graduate. ‘They were so happy 
about it. My father wore his reading glasses all through the cere- 
mony. I wanted to tell my folks, ‘No, this is just the start... don't 
be so thrilled so early.” But they were. 

I sometimes wonder what they'd think if they could see where 
I live now. We just built a fancy guest-wing onto our beach-place. 
I designed it myself. It doubled the floorspace of our original cot- 
tage. These days we don't have too much company and the ad- 
dition's not that practical. I just wanted to add it on is all. The 
kids come down when they can get away from their jobs and such. 
My wife calls this wing—with its white spiral staircase, all the 
glass, cathedral-ceilings—“Gerald's Taj Mahal." My wife is from 
one of the old families around here. She stops short of calling my 
new annex that dreaded word of hers: ‘nouveau.’ I can't explain 
to her just why I had to get so flashy this time around. 

—Last August, she and I were on our new porch just sitting 
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there, reading. It was late afternoon. A young white couple, 
strangers, wandered off the public beach. Holding hands, they 
crossed our property, headed towards the road. They were coun- 
try kids in bathing suits, very tall, they moved well, they were as 
goodlooking as they'd ever be. They walked right by the entrance 
to our new guest wing. I jumped up. “What's wrong?" Millie 
asked from behind me. I shook my head No. I couldn't answer for 
a while. In the second I'd seen one pale man and woman come up 
from the ocean, slowed by sand and tramping toward our fine 
glass house, I understood I'd built it for them. For my parents, 
dead these thirty-odd years, people whose idea of an annual va- 
cation was one spendthrift afternoon at the State Fair outside 
Raleigh. For a second, in the late light, I thought they'd finally 
come to collect. 

But my career so-called, I was telling you about that. I cleaned 
two laundromats for a rich ill-tempered bachelor. We hardly ever 
saw each other. He'd leave my pay envelopes in his rural mailbox. 
He must've liked my work. His will left me both laundromats. 
I was twenty-five by then. I'd been studying Law on my own. This 
first equity helped get me a school loan. I made Law Review at 
Duke. I was thirty-one when I finished. 

I moved back here to Falls and bought another laundry unit. 
I hung up my shingle and started managing the estates of the 
lawyers and dentists whose widows needed help, whose Princeton 
sons now practiced in flashier cities. The boys'd gone off to Atlanta 
and New York where real fortunes could be made. Me, I stuck it 
out locally. In the late fifties, I put new laundromats into the 
shopping centers that'd started opening nearby and all up into 
Virginia. Then, with our kids off in good schools, with me now 
spending more time managing my own holdings than other peo- 
ple's, I invented something. 

I'd stayed polite and steady, of course—forever grateful to have 
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a leg up in this town society-wise. To this day I follow my dead 
Mother's advice, I still say ‘Please’ and “Thank you very much.’ 
They still like that. And it’s only now, when I no longer have to 
be polite, it’s only now that people notice my manners and find 
them humble, touching. Odd. —I got somewhat sly. I concocted 
(with a smart college boy's summer help) and patented (on my 
own) an adjustable coin-plunger for commercial washers and 
driers. It used to be—when prices went up (as they will)—a 
laundromat-owner had to rebuy the whole coin-activator com- 
ponent. With my device, the owner can just adjust his own ma- 
chine's templates. He can ask whatever seems fair—and without 
getting soaked by the manufacturer everytime he ups the load- 
cost by a dime or a quarter. It sounds simple. It is. "Strictly a 
nickel and dime operation," mv wife teases me. But I got there 
first and it has made our financial life a good bit easier. 

I took over other laundry facilities. I worked all this out con- 
science-wise: Washing helps people, right? Mv fortv-one Caro- 
lina/Virginia locations are open to all—all who have some pocket 
change and the will to stay tidy. Who can argue with the beauty 
and value of a clean 10075 cotton business shirt, pressed, brand 
new—and on its hanger, ready-to-wear? —How could that cause 
anybody pain? 

Over my years in business, I've been ethical usually, and (to be 
fair to myself) sometimes even when it hurt. One thing I admit 
I'm proud of: I volunteered as an unsalaried consultant in a local 
class-action against the cotton mill here. Nowadays, newspapers 
call my parents’ discase ‘brown lung.’ Then we just said They've 
Got What You Get From Working Too Long In The Mill. The 
Wages of Wages. —Owners, clever, never let anybody title the 
sickness. That meant it wasn't real, see? — Workers won this go- 
round. Japanese-made filters now purify the plant—replacing its 
entire air supply every twenty minutes, Some new insurance bene- 
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fits are in place, there's backpay for those too broken-winded to 
work. 


STRANGE, though technically I’m pretty well-set now, I've never 
really felt rich. If that's any defense! Weird that my own kids 
have trust funds—it's thrilling, really. Only two bothered finish- 
ing college, of course. One teaches the deaf in Savannah. Our 
middle daughter, Miranda, took Sarah Lawrence by storm and 
will enter Harvard Law this Fall. Our baby girl lives in St. Louis 
with a black airlines-mechanic who plays jazz on weekends. She 
says she's happy. You have to believe them. I know that her living 
situation shouldn't bother me. But, hey, it does bother me some, 
what can I say? Nobody's perfect. 

Oh and I'm not insured. Drives my estate planner absolutely 
Crazy but, after that first experience, forget it. Insurance based on 
getting sick, they call Health. The kind depending on everybody’s 
fear of death they call Life! 

You can have it. 


SOME SATURDAY MORNINGS here lately I wake at our beach- 
place and I'll be half out of bed before understanding I don't 
have to go to work. It's almost disappointing. I'm free finally. No 
routes left. I still remember most every house along Sunflower 
Street and Atlantic Avenue, my Eventualities crew. 


I HAVE a mind that holds onto such details: The one that told 
the same three easy riddles, the one in the metal wheel chair and 
wearing, for no good reason, a cowgirl hat. —A head for facts is 
good in a lawyer and a tinkerer like me. But you can overdo re- 
membering. Recalling too much makes the person inefficient. As 
I age, early memories come clearer. I still picture many a door 
opening on those wizened faces. Many faces probably no older 
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than mine now. I settle back in bed, I listen to the ocean working 
at reclaiming our oceanfront lot. It should soothe you, having a 
big white glassy house right on the beach. So I lie here looking at 
the patterns sunlight-on-water moves across our high white ceil- 
ing. Times, I say—low so as not to wake Millie, “That's over and 
done." Then I try and catch more sleep. But you know how it is, 
once your eyes are open, you can pretend for forty minutes but 
you're awake for good. 

Over thirty-odd years, I've told myself to forget the insurance 
route. And yet, lately for no good reason, it's been coming back 
on me, like an over-rich meal. 

We all have our crimes, Right? 


I REMEMBER, after Sam got hold of my list, before he rang up 
Cleveland with news of impounded funds, he promised me I'd 
done the right thing. Sam said ۲۵ fingered fewer Overdues than 
any collector he could remember, especially for a young collector. 
They were really ruthless about turning in certain oldsters, these 
darned eagerbeaver kids. Sam claimed I must be good for my 
clients’ morale. “Thank you,” I said. “Tried,” I said. Since I'd 
personally floated many of my old folks’ funeral payments for 
weeks, months—I was their morale. 

"You're beginning to look better already, Jerry. Know your 
problem? see, you're like Charlie Chaplin or this Paul Robeson 
or Mrs. Roosevelt maybe—you want to be all things to all people 
but you can't. Nobody can. Choose maybe four, six, tops. Think of 
these as jobslots you've filled. You get to pick this one handful, 
then you really better stick your neck out—but just for them. 
The rest you let go, you've got to, Jerry. Of your six all-time 
keepers, I seriously doubt one's on this list. Don't say otherwise, 
Jer. —My job? I’m here to make you feel better. You haven't got 
the Organic Chemistry figured out yet. You're like me—just drip- 
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ping virtue. There's no percentage in taking it to heart, son. What 
we're doing here is rigged, sure, but you know why, Jerry? Because 
it’s part of the world." 

Soon as he phoned in our nine worst credit-risks to Cleveland— 
a town he called “The Mistake by the Lake"—Sam offered me a 
drink right from his bottle. This time I took it. My eyes watered. 
To me the stuff'd already started tasting like old couches, the 
smoky interiors of huts, my Baby Africa route and brown clientele 
distilled. —I drank and drank it so I'd sleep. My homely boss 
leaned back, he took his longest hardest bourbon-pull so far. 
Dazed, I sat in the office's half-light, drunk. Sam gulped; I kept 
watching his notched Adam's apple hopping and hopping like 
some small live thing you pity. 

I quit Funerary Eventualities forty years ago. I still feel respon- 
sible for those nine who never got the warm reception they de- 
serve. On the next plane, I mean. And, look, I don't even believe 
in the next plane, you know? Still, I understand certain basics: 
Everybody expects a few sure things, a bit of blessed assurance. 
A person wants to feel covered. 

Hey, and I appreciate your listening. Really. I don't know—T've 
kept fretting over this, feeling it for all these years. I mean, basi- 
cally I'm not all that bad of a man, am I. Am I? 

I've never once credited any type of heaven. No way. But I still 
worry for the souls I kept from theirs. —Even now I know the 
names of my nine clients I squealed on. They are: 

Betty Seely 
Easton Peel 
‘Junior Turnage 
Carlisle Runyon 
Mary Irene Tatum 
Leota Saiterwaite 
P. M. Hilton 
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Minna Smith 
and Vesta Lotte Battle 


I srILL TRY and imagine her—on hold, rocking between this 
world and the next. I want to either bring her back or send her 
on toward her proper reward. I can't, 


Vesta Lotte Battle owed me $12.50. 


THERE, I've told you. Ill feel better. Thank you very much. 
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